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BUSINESS NOTICES. 
« ee . 

As this paper is not sent to any new sub- 
wiles unless paidfo in a the reception 
of it will be a sufficient receipt. 

Tir Agents or others having funds Ry sy at 
are desired, if the amount be considerable, ~ 
chase of some bank a draft on New York, Ph: ee 
delphia, or Baltimore. Smaller amounts may 
transmitted by mail, observing, when convenient, 
to send large bills on New England, New York 
Philadelphia, bc — Hanks. Do not sen 

i eposite. , 
eye Geccqunes who will procure four sub- 
scribers, and ae us eight dollars, may have a 

atis for ore year. ; 
rats A B. Palmer, at his newspaper agency, 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore, 
is duly authorized to procure advertisements for 
is paper. ui 

ae Within the last week we have received two 
or three requests to have the direction of, papers 
changed, without informing us to what post = 
county, or State the papers have pereieiere been 
sent. Without these, we cannot change the direc- 
tion. A ; 

Agents and others, in sending names, are 
maa to be very particular, and _— each ~ 
ter distinct. a the name of the Post Office, 

d the State. ; 
oe hele are kept with each subscriber, =e 
when we receive money from him on ee 
scription, it is immediately passed to his . = - 

Tir Agents will notice that we keep an — - 
with each subscriber. Hence no accounts will be 
kept with the agents; and in transmitting moneys 
on which they are entitled to a commission, they 
will retain the amount of their commission, and, in 
all cases, forward the money with the names, 80 a8 
to make the account even at each remittance. 

tr Agents and others who wish to send us 
fractional parts of a dollar, can now dé 80 with- 
out increasing the postage, by remitting pre id 
post office stamps, which can now be obtained at 

fice. 
ewe invite the attention of those who are 
remitting moneys to the following table, show- 
ing the rate of discount on uncurrent money in 
this city. We earnestly hope that those who 
send money Will endeavor to send such bank bills 
as are at the lowest discount : 


Washington, D.C. - Par. Maryland - - - - 1-2 dis. 
Baltimore Se Bar. * Virgins - + * = 3-4 dis. 
Philadefphia - - - Par. Western Virginia 1 1-2 dis. 
New Yorkcity- - - Par. Ohio- --- ° 2 1-4 dis. 
New York State - -3-4dis. Indiana- - - - 2 1-4 dis 
New England- - -1-2dis. Kentucky - - - 2 1-4 dis 
New Jersey - - -34dis. Tennessee - - - 3 1-2 dis 
Eastern Penn.- - -3-4dis. Michigan - - - 3 dis. 
Western Penn. - 11-2dis. Camada- - - - 9 dis 
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EMANCIPATION IN KENTUCKY. 


The public have recently had a very able let- 
ter, in reference to the subject of Emancipation 
in Kentucky, from Mr. Clay. Another eminent 
citizen of that State has added new strength to 
the views taken by Mr. Clay on the subject, in 
the following communication, which we find in 
the Louisville Journal of the 7th instant. This 
publication will have the greater weight, as com- 
ing from a gentleman who has never sought polit- 
ical distinction, and who derives the influence he 
has so long exerted in Kentucky from his great 
eminence as a jurist, from his own personal worth, 
and the estimation in which the memory of his 
illustrious father, George Nicholas, (the friend 


and compatriot of Jefferson.) was held, as one of 
the founders of that Commonwealth, Opinione 


upon this subject, proceeeding from such a man, 
who was born and educated and has spent his 
whole life in the Southern States, will be received 
with high consideration everywhere, and with 
some indulgence even in South Carolina. 

We by no means wish to be understood as en- 
dorsing all the views and arguments of the arti- 
cle, but our readers must be interested in ob- 
serving the workings of Public Sentiment in 
Kentucky, on the great question of Emancipation. 
Ere long we shall take the liberty of pointing out 
what seem to us serious errors in the policy o 
the Emancipationists in that State. 








From the Louisville Journal. 
EMANCIPATION. 

Candor and justice require that the gentlemen 
who signed with me a recent publication on the 
subject of “Slave Emancipation in Kentucky,” 
should be set right before the public in oné par- 
ticular, though none of them have asked it to be 
done. It is this: that colonization was not em- 
braced as a part of the scheme of emancipation 
then proposed, mainly owing to my pertinacious 
refusal. This refusal was from no want of infor- 
mation as to the great additional favor with which 
any scheme would be received, provided it had 
colonization connected with it; nor from any 
doubt as to the intrinsic importance and value of 
colonization, if it could be effected; but from a 
settled conviction that colonization was impracti- 
cable, and believing it not to be altogether honest 
to seem to advocate a scheme which | did not be- 
lieve to be practicable. The development of opin- 
ions on the part of intelligent emancipators from all 
quarters, in favor of the practicability of coloniza- 
tion, cannot but make any man doubt thesoundness 
of his own peculiar views. Though still unconvine- 
ed, yet, as my unbelief is based upon the idea that 
the negroes themselves will be unwilling to be 
removed to Africa, and, if so, their removal is 
therefore not practicable, I cheerfally concede 
that a clause requiring their removal can do no 
harm to the greatobject in view—the removal of 
the negro race from Kentucky. On thecontfary, it 
cannot be doubted that, if they are unwilling to 
go to Africa, a law which shall contemplate their 
coercive removal will have the effect of driving 
most of them from Kentucky, and compelling 
them to find other homes for themselves in the 
adjacent free States. This, of course, is upon the 
idea that at some given time all individual pro- 
prietorship shall cease, and that there shall be 
nothing but the supervision and vigilance of pub- 
lic officers to prevent their seeking homes else- 
where for themselves’ It is not expedient that 
their emancipation should depend upon the con- 
dition of their being colonized, because it is doubt- 
ful whether such condition will not render the 
whole scheme perfectly illusory to both whites 
and blacks ; but there can be no objection, on the 
contrary, every reason is in faypr of arming Gov- 
crament with power to coerce colonization, with 
the Proceeds of their own hire, after they have 

been emancipated from private ownership. 
Formerly I entertained the same vie seem 
now to be still held by many of the friends of 
emancipation, and thought that if the black pop- 
ulation was to be kept up to what it now is—a 
fourth of the whole population of the State—it 
was a doubtful problem whether emancipation 
would benefit either race, without colonization. 
The census of 1840, showing the very small in- 
crease in the blacks—much below the natural in- 
creasé—shook that opinion, without changing it. 
. There was reason to doubt whether any calcula- 
tion based on the preceding ten years might not 
pr. unsafe, inasmuch as the fever for cotton farms 


during that and an undue 
But no of gzPortation of slaves ‘edeaed: 
eight years. cause has been operating for the last 


tor’s office gains? 2 the returns from the Audi- 


ably small ratio. aa nwe to raged pcter: age 
+ en its becom- 





tht In fifty years we should have a white popu- 
lation of semua we million, whilst the black popu- 
lation would not exceed, if it equalled, the pres- 
ent number of near two hundred thousand. The 
emancipating of that number of blacks among & 
white population of two million, with the chance 
of exporting many of them by means of coloniza- 
tion, and of scaring off still more from the fear of 
it, would be a very different affair from emanci- 

ing that number at once, amid a white popu- 
lation of only six hundred thousand. 

It is believed that the entire removal of the 
whole of the present black population, or their 
descendants, from our State, is not practicable— 
and, if practicable, not very desirable. We had 
as well keep a certain amount of free blacks, of 
our own raising, for the menial-offices of house 
servants, as to import them from other States. 
Such is the great predilection with us for blacks 
in that kind of service, that they would be certain 
to be imported, and no prohibitory system of laws 
could keep them out. Less than a hundred thou- 
sand would supply that particular kind of demand 
for blacks, in a population of two million of whites. 
But, whatever the number may be necessary to 





supply it, we need not grudge their stay; for. 
fren hs bonpeciiien pe Bs society, it is doubtful 
whether, for a century at least, it is not best that 
such modes of labor should be performed by a 
distinct and inferior clags. The nrogpect of such 
being the result wiM,aecord much the best with 
the present prejudivgs of both the richer and 
poorer whites. ap P 
Colonization, so far as it is connected with 
emancipation, therefore, instead of being an in- 
flexible and irrevocable rule of the Constitution, 
should be a lodgment of discretionary power with 
the Legislature, to be relaxed whenever expedi- 
ency or policy should require. In this form, no 
man in the State can have any objection to colo- 
‘nization, but all must incline to favor it. 


In the publication referred to, we ventured to 
impute to pro-slavery men the design of availing 
themselves of the present disfavor toward eman- 
cipation; in consequence of the action of foreign 
Abolitionists, to fasten the system of negro sla- 
very in Kentucky by removing the legislative 
prohibition of 1833 against the importation slaves. 
Some of the most intelligent and influential among 
them had not hesitated to avow such intention in 
conversation, but we did not anticipate that any 
considerable body of them would have been so im- 
prudent as publicly to disclose such a design. Yet 
the last Legislature, composed of the most ultra 
pro-slavery men ever convoned in Kentucky, not 
content with passing a resolution, as the repre- 
sentatives of the people of Kentucky, denouncing 
any and all modes of Emancipation, have actually 

ed a law which is understood to be a virtual 
repeal of the law of 1833. The policy of that law 
was, in prohibiting the importation of slaves, ex- 
cept by immigrants, to leave it to the gradual and 
imperceptible influence of time to settle the ques- 
tion as to the true position of Kentucky in regard 
to negro slavery. There being a constant expor- 
tation of slaves from Kentucky for sale in a bet- 
ter market, the fact was sufficiently demonstrated 
that we already had as many as we had profitable 
employment for, and that consequently we could 
only receive by importation for sale here the low- 
priced, refuse, jail-negroes of other States, who 
were sold on account of their bad character. But 
such is the zeal now for perpetuating negro sla- 
very upon Kentucky, that we have had the door 
thrown open for the importation of more slaves, 
when its authors must know that its only effect 
can be, in the present state of the slave markets, 
to cast upon us the offscourings of the negro pop- 
ulation of the Union. To the gentlemen who 
aided in the passage of this law, I beg leave, in 
behalf of all the emancipators of this State, to 
make a tender of their sincere acknowledgments 
for such an undisguised and manly development 
of the views of our opponents. It is a frank and 
undisguised avowal of the policy to promote and 
encourage the spread of negro slavery as a thing 
good in itself and beneficial to the State. Our 
adversaries have heretofore treated it as an ad-/ 





mitted but unavoidable evil. This recent avowal 
will bring the two parties to a fair and undisgui 
ed issue before the great body of the people. ‘Fo 
the friends of py an it comes as the utter- 
f 7 , 

t on tapaier as one dots oEaich & Hapapnect 
of opinion may have existed among them as to 
plans of emancipation, as to the time for present- 
ing them, and the inconvenience of premature 
agitation, this is a,matter about which they are 
perfectly unanimous, a policy against which they 
wage interminable war. Defeat them to-day, they 
will rally again on the morrow, They will dis- 
cuss and re-discuss, from the press and from the 
stump, the beauties and benefits of negro slavery, 
and agitate, to the remotest corners of the State, 
until they shall purge this abominable law from 
the statute book. . 

It was distinctly intimated in the publication 
referred to, that it was no part of the intention of 
the friends of emancipation to agitate that sub- 
ject merely for the sake of agitation. On the con- 
trary, it was laid down as the very first duty of 
the proposed Convention of its friends candidly 
to ascertain the prospect of success, and, if not 
good, frankly to avow the fact, and recommend a 





postponement of the issue, and the limiting our 
efforts to obtain a prohibition in the Constitution 
against the importation of slaves. This was done 
in deference to what it was thought was due to 
the peace and quiet of the State. The pro-slavery 
party in the Legislature, not willing to trust to 
our discretion as to the propriety of stirring the 
question of emancipation, has endeavored to aid 
our d@liberations by the terrors of their mighty 
denunciation against all emancipation ; and, not 
willing to trust to the ability of emancipators suf- 
ficiently to raise the question of the policy of the 
act of 1833, have, in the most authoritative man- 
ner, thrust it forward for the consideration of the 
people. They have taken care to prove, in the 
very hour when we most needed such proof, that 
legislative discretion was not to be trusted for the 
preservation of that salutary law, and that, if its 
policy was worth preserving, the people must take 
care to provide for it in the new Constitution. 
There are a large number of sleveholders in 
Kentucky, probably a majority, who are neither 
emancipators nor perpetualists—considerate, pru- 
dent men, who are instinctively disinclined to all 
innovation or agitation, and especially disinclined 
to the agitation of this delicate subject. They 
were content with the policy of the law of 1833, 
and disposed to let time settle the question of sla- 
very in Kentucky. The recent action of the Le- 
gislature has driven them from their neutral 
sition. In the coming contest; they will have to 
take sides either for perpetualism or gradual 
emancipation, provided, the latter question is 
raised, Their support of the law of 1833 indi- 
ertes their leaning sufficiently to authorize a high 
hope as to their decision. One of their number, 
in a recent | yom aie characterized by mu 
discretion and good sense, proposes that they meet 
in-convention, take counsel together, and advise 
with each other what shall be done. It is to be 
hoped they will do so, and appoint delegates to 
confer with the convention of emancipators to be 
helé at Frankfort in April.‘ Should they do so, 
and should it then be ascertained that there is no 
good of success for emancipation, if they 
will agree.to a constitutional prohibition against 
the importation of slaves, they can dictate their 
own terms as to the balance. It is assuming noth- 
ing to venture to in behalf of the eman- 
cipators of the State, that it will be found that 
they are ndt disposed to agitate for the meresake of 
2 sear either for the present or for the here- 
. “They will be content that the Legislature 
shall have discretionary power, not oftener than 
once, after the lapse of each twenty or thirty 
years, to propose a plan of gradual emancipation, 
for the decision of the people at the polls. But 
with the law of last session they will hold no 
terms and make no es. . They will de- 


fare. 

tive of ot eam and inaction-on the’ 
anced: the firmest, the most un- 
peng. rare ag a true and justice 
are on their side, every dictate of 


duty to the State will require that they shall vin- | 
propagate 


dicate their principles, and endeavor to 








interésts are =e that they are benefited 
by the system? Kentucky has been trying the 
experiment for between sixty and seventy years, 
and thus far the direct benefits of slavery, if there 
be such, have never yet reached the poor lands. 
We need no further experimenting, to provethat 
those benefits never will reach them. All know 
that n slavery never did and never can thrive 
om poor land, whilst there is a slave market in 
richer lands. The inhabitants of our thinner 
lands must by this time be sufficiently convinced 
that, whatever may be the direct benefits of negro 
slavery to others, they are never to reap any of 
them. What, then, are the collateral benefits of 
slavery to that class of our population who con- 
stitute so large a‘majority of the whole? This 
development the pro-slavery men have never yet 
made. Noone has yet attempted to prove that 
the system was beneficial to that class of our pop- 
ulation. There are perhaps more rich men in 
Kentucky, in proportion to white population, 
than there are in Ohio. One of the evils of the 
system is to accumulate too much wealth in few 
hands, and the rich part of our population may 
beconceded to be in a sufficiently prosperous con- 
dition. But the rich are a very lean minority of 
the population of any‘country. They are so few 
tn number, that with no propriety can the funda- 
mental institutions of sage be adjusted with 
liar view, much less with an exclusive eye, to 

ir interests. Thegreat interest to be attended 
‘to, not to the exclusion of others, however, but 
that which is most entitled to respectful consider- 
ation, is the interest of the laboring masses—of 
those who constitute four-fifths if not five-sixths 


slavery benefits them—what interest they have 
in the perpetuation of slavery and the increase of 
slaves in our State. It is precisely in its evil opera- 
tion on them, by its destructive influence on their 
best interests, that the system produces most of 
its pernicious effects on the well-being of the 
whole State. 

They are mostly swall farmers, remote from 
market. The mechanic arts and manufactures 
Pare but little pursued among them. They have 
not been reared to such pursuits, and do not vol- 
untarily fall into them. The institution of sla- 
very keeps mechanics and manufactures from com- 
ing to the State and settling among them. That 
is what they want. Agricultural labor is over- 
stocked. They want an industrious, consuming 
population near them, which they can have the 
benefit of feeding, and which can teach them the 
mechanic arts. The labor of one producer can 
feed himself and five or six others. All produ- 
cers and no consumers can never constitute a pros- 
perous community. They especially need the 
facilities for educating their childrem and teach- 
ing their sons good trades. They cannot give all 
their sons farms, but they know that, if they can 
make them good mechanics, they will make them 
independent. How does the large slaveholder of 
an adjacent county aid or assist that class of our 
community? He raises his own provisions, and 
is a competitor in the market with his surplus. 
He grows his own wool and flax, weaves and 
makes up his own coarser clothing, imports his. 
furniture and finer clothing ready made from a 
free State, and encourages no mechanic but the 
blacksmith and the house-builder, and that be- 
cause he cannot import a ready-made house, and 
because he cannot send to a free State to have his 
wagon mended or his horse shod. Nor is this 
state of things at all likely to improve, but it is 
every day getting worse. It isan undoubted fact, 
that forty years ago there were more hats, shoes, 
boots, saddles, and various articles of furniture, 
——- in Kentucky than there are at this 

y: ; 

The.great mass of every community is, always 
has been, and always will be, poor. In other 
words, the great majority must always be made 
up of those who are not and never can be slave- 
holders. Hence the necessity of constantly keep- 
ing in view the interests of this greater mass, in 
every discussion of negro slavery. Let it be 
shown how or in what way it isthat they are bene- 
fited by the system. Directly it cannot be, for it 
does not reach them. So long as the Southern 
States afford better markets for slaves than even 
the rich lands of Kentucky, it is in vain to expect 
that claves will he by the smal 


eral benefits to the class, let them beshown. You 
may rely upon the sympathies and the supposed 
sense of justice of this great majority to suffer 
and endure the system as it is. But, when you 
venture upon a new course of measures to spread 
and perpetuate it, then surely you rely too much 
upon the gullibility of the masses, if you do not 
show how they are to be benefited. You must 
satisfy them by pointing to the comparative supe- 
rior prosperity of the slave States over the free. 
In what particulars will you find this superiori- 
ty? In commerce, in manufactures, in mechanic 
arts, in individual or public enterprise, in roads 
or canals, in arts, in learning, in common schools 
for the poor, or in the gereral diffusion of the 
common elements of education, or will it be in the 
roper appreciation of the working man, and of 
all industrial pursuits? None of these, no, not 
one of them, furnishes the means of an illustra- 
tion in favor of the slave system, but eath and all 
of them tell a tale the other way, which must 
carry uncontrollable conviction to every poor 
cay mind, that the system of slavery is not good 
or him. 


Kentucky has recently declared, with unprece- 
dented unanimity at the polls, that she will be 
taxed for the support of a system of common 
schools. Her Legislature will pass law after law 
in obedience to this mandate. But still she will 
have no common schools. The poor man will still 
be without the facility of giving the elements of a 
plain education to his children. We have not 
the teachers for the schools, but, above all, we 
have not the men to put the schools in operation 
and supervise them when started. Louisville has 
the honor of being the first city in the West to 
start a system of common schools. This was 
done under the influence and guidance of New 
England men—it has been kept up for twenty 
years under their superintendencé—it is so ex- 
tended that it is annually imparting its benefits 
to some four thousand children. Not a hundred 
votes could be obtained in the city for igs aboli- 
tion. Yet, it is the firm conviction of one who 
has been intimately acquainted with it for ten 
years, that, if the Northern men among us were 
to withdraw from it their gratuitous supervision 
and care, it would, in a very few years, die out of 
inanition and neglect. It is one of those small 
kind of public concerns which our Virginia stock 
have not been trained to early in life, and there- 
fore deem beneath their attention. This is but 
one of the many illustrations of the erroneous 
structure of society where negro slavery is part of 
the structure. The rich are not brought into 
sufficiently near contact with poor men to feel 
their dependence on them, or elicit sufficient ac- 
tive sympathy for them. The general policy of 
all the slave States is to let every man do for 
himself and to take care of himself; there are no 
general provisions in aid of the masses, nothing to 


their own general benefit. Nearly all local pub- 
lic trusts conducted in the most slothful 
and slovenly manner. Roads, bridges, and pub- 
lic edifices, gll speak in most intelligible and 
unmistakable .The most casual ob- 


between sloth and promennee decay and all the 
active bustle of thriving industry and rapid im- 
provement in all the elements of a State’s well- 
being and ity. Ask the cause of the 
there is one uniform, peeiatis 
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of our white population. Let it be shown how |. 


at al owned 
proprietors of our thin lands. If tnere be collat- f 


call forth and combine their small means for even | P8T 


friend, “by | 


Thou hast passed tht unseen river, 
Thou art done wit} time, 

Thou art now the hapy dweller 
Of another clime. 

Thou, the t rightestof God’s seraphs, 
Dearest far to me, 

Art thou now a holywateher 
O’er my Destiny? 


ant Mo sit at ht, 
e grassy y 
Which doth mark y lowly restin 
Shadows deepeni —_ 
Li ing thoughtsoef days departed, 
inding me of thie; 
For, like them, thoulivest only 
In my memory. © 





Thou wert far too pire and holy 
vara et ak 
et, than th¢e are sue! irits 
Even of done bith. {wee 
Though thou’rt gong yet there are many 

Kindred spirits thne; ~ 
Have they not a glqjoua mission 
For the present thie? — 


In our ears their votes ringing— 
’Tis our battle or}; 
On we go, our streaming 


*_ O’er us to the sky. 
Truths light on ow pithway, beaming 
Like a guiding gar} 
In that light our 6 are gleaming— 
Freedom’s “ Holy War.” 
Spirit, watchest tha the stengyle, 
Warring against 
Spirit, fear not for ta pattle— 
Know, the Right w in. 
We are brave, but they are many, 
Strong in power, in wealth and pride; 
But a God, the Ged of Freedom 
And man’s hestt, is on our side, 


* Not for “a fae dirty acres,” 

For a day, or for a night, 

But for all Time's coming ages, 
For the world, and for the right. . 

Brethrey, eyes the earth all ever, 
Slaveand Freeman, turn fo ye, 

And tke world’s great heartis beating, 
Trae and strong, in sympathy. 


Brethren, God and angel wajcheth, 
Hoping still for Liberty, 
While we well may count the Devil 
On the side of Slavery. - 
Well we may; for where the yrong is, 
Has he ever fuiled to be? 
Southern brethren, oh, come ¢ver, 
Lest the curse should cling o ye! 


Martua M. J. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


REMARKS OF MR. TOWNSHEND, 


In the Ohio House of Representatives, on Fri- 
day, March 2, in reply to Mr. Riddle, the Con- 
vention bill being under consideration. 


Mr. Speaker: In reply to the mther personal 
attack of the gentleman from Geauga, I shall 
avoid everything intended to reflect upon the 
character or conduct of that gentleman, or any 
other member of the Free Soil pary. My blows 
shall always be reserved for the enemies of free- 
dom, and not expended upon its frends, however 
severely they may feel disposed t¢ condemn any 
action of mine. I knew, sir, fromcertain indica- 
tions, that my friend was getting up a thunder- 
storm for my benefit, for I have noticed for two 
or three days past, that, like Tam O’Shanter’s 
wife, he was 

“ Gathering his brows, like gatheritg storm, 

And nursing his wrath to keep it wirm.”’ 
Nevertheless, if I understand that gentleman, his 
purpose is not so much to inflict punishment as 
relieve the Free Soil party of Olio from all re- 
sponsibility for my legislative acts I am regard- 
ed as a kind of political Jonah, who must be 
thrown overboard, to secure the safety and pres- 
ervation of the Free Soil bark. To this I make 
no objection ; for I care infinitelymore for the 
success of Freedom and Free Soil than for my 
own personal standing in the Free Sil party. 

The first instance in which I wag so unfortu- 
nate as to act in opposition to the Wishes of my 
friends, was in some endeavors to secure an or- 
ganization of this House. Some of the proposi- 
tions I submitted, I am sorry to say, had not the 
concurrence of several of my Free oil friends. 
And the statement and propositions which, as I 
believe, finally secured, not only the organization 
of the House, but the State itself from anarchy, 
could not obtain the signature of any of the Free 
Soil members of this body from the Whig party, 
except the gentleman from. Geauga himself If 
te Free Soil party of Ohio, or of this House, 
wishes to relieve itself of the responsibility of my 
action in this matter, they are perfectly welcome 
to do so. 

My Free Soil friends wish to be relieved from 
the responsibility of my vote on the prima facie 
right of Pugh and Pierce to seats in this House. 
I voted to sustain that right, and I now believe 
that their certificates were as good, and answered 
the requirements of that apportionment law, even 
as well as those of any other members of this 
body. However, I was not quite alone in voting 
against the admission of Spencer and Runyan; 
there, I think, the gentleman from Geauga and 
some other Free Soil men voted with me. 

I next voted for our present Democratic Speaker 
and Free Soil Clerk, contrary to the caucus nomi- 
ftations of my friends. The reasons that prompt- 
ed these votes are already before the public. I 
have nothing that I care to add, and I have noth- 
ing to take back. But I need not offer any fur- 
ther justification of these votes; the ability with 
which those.gentlemen have discharged their du- 
ties—a matter about which there can be no dif- 
ference of opinion—is enough to make any mem- 
ber assume with pride the responsibility of their 
election. ; 

The final admission of Pugh and Pierce is an- 
other matter that my friend Morse and myself 
take to ourselves. The law by which Hamilton 
county was divided, is admitted to be of very 
doubtful constitutionality; and, according to-my 
friend from Geauga, it was passed, if passed at 
all, by fraudulent means, and for a corrupt party 
purpose. Yet we are told that, notwithstandin 
its injustice and rascality, it isa law; and, unti 
repealed, must be obeyed. I know, sir, there is a 
party, whose great embodiment avows the doc- 
trine that villany, yes, even the “sum of all vil- 
lanies,” may be sanctioned, or even sanctified, by 
legislation. But for myself, I spurn the infamous 

ogma, and avow that I will never aid in tram- 
pling down right, from any superstitious venera- 
tion for the mere forms of law. I acknowledge 
the authority of no law that is not in accordance 
with natural justice; and therefore have no re- 
gard for an enactment that gerrymanders the 
city of Cincinnati for the purpose of depriving 
the people of Hamilton county of the choice of 
their own representatives. 

The Black Laws of our State have been re- 
pealed ; arfd | do not doubt that all the Free Soil 
members of this General Assembly rejoice in the 
fact equally with myself, and voted to secure the 
success of the measure. But some of them, with 
the Whigs, are very much surprised that the De- 
mocracy should have voted for repeal with such 
unanimity. I do not know that they feel any 
sorrow that the measure was carried by Demo- 
cratic votes. But they distinctly disavow any 
effort on their either honorable or dishonor- 
able, to secure such a vote from the Democratic 

ty. Now, friend Morse and myself are per- 
feotly willing to assume all the responsibility of 
this result, though we have not pretended to 
claim more than our own share of the glory. 

I be sg we are also responsible for the elec- 
tion of S. P. Chase to the United States Seriate ; 
and not only are we charged with the responsi- 
bility, but with all kinds of ing and cor- 
ruption to bring it about. It is well known that 
in the. existing state of parties in the General 
Assembly, no Senator could be elected by the 
votes of one party alone. The gentleman from 
Geauga tells us that he had expressed a willing- 
ness, if the Whigs would aid us in electing a 
Senator, to aid them in the election of 9 Whig 


Su e Court Judge, and Whig Associates i 
Whig counties. is . 


Well, sir, I tao ee the same willingness, 


and I also expressed a willingness, in case th 
Whigs world aot aid ua, to desl in the sane man. 


ner by the Democrats. I suppose for that gentle- 
Whige wee me his uy nt in reference to the 
; was perfectly right and proper; but for 
me to express mine to the in 
his estimation, pt. Whigs 
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the Committee on Pri and Electi 
according to the pet» agar oh sin for whiok 
he is not responsible. He complains, 
was not the choice of all the Free-Soilers for that 
post, and was nominated by the Democrats. It is 
-well known that after the Speaker had announced 
the committee, with myself as chairman, the 
Reis Ay of the House undertook, contrary to 
established usage, to take from the Speaker this 
appointment. The Democratic party th 
With those who had voted for the election of Mr. 
Breslin, sustained him, by nominating and elect- 
ing the very same individual that he had pre- 
viously appointed. It is also charged that I de- 
signedly reported on the cases of Whigs and 
Democrats alternately, and by that means con- 
tinued the balance of power in my own hands. 
I might, sir, to be sure, have reported on the cases 
of the Democrats first, and thus placed the House 
under the control of the Whigs, or [ might have 
reported first the cases of the Whigs, and thus 
plowed the House in the hands of the Democrats. 
ad I adopted either course, I presume one party 
or the other would have complained. I reported 
on them alternately, doing what I considered jus- 
tice between contending parties. And in conse- 
quence, the balance of power, a8 it is called, has 
remained with two individuals. I believe, sir, 
that power has not been used for personal or par- 
tisan purposes, but in such a manner as will best 
promote the interests Of freedom: pes 

It is further claimed by the gentleman from 
Geauga, that I ought not to have deserted the 
Free Soil caucus, or have claimed to be indepen- 
dent of its infallible guidance. But, sir, when 
any caucus undertakes to deprive me of the right 
of private judgment, and by the appointment of 
caucus committees, and by tin-pan decisions, to 
determine how lm to discharge my duty asa 
representative, I have only to say that I consider 
myself under no obligation to give every vote 
according to the decision of half a dozen other 
gentlemen who, but a few months ago, were good 
Whigs, and who yet, as I think, give quite un- 
mistakable evidence of the lineage whence they 
sprung. And, further, that those who are will- 
ing to be slaves, may, without opposition from me, 
but those who undertake to make a slave of me, 
will find some difficulty. 

But, sir, I think I understand the source of 
many of the differences that have sprung up 
among the Free Soil members of this General 
Assembly. We came here, hoping to harmonize 
in all our actions; and by all questions covered by 
our State or National platforms, we have harmo- 
nized; but many of our old party issues have 
come up for our consideration, and in reference 
to these we'could not be expected to agree. Some 
of these questions have but two sides; and we are 
necessarily compelled, in deciding them, to act 
with the Whigs or with the Democrats. Some 
have thought that more could be secured for the 
cause of freedom by acting in unison with the 
Whigs, and others have thought, in cases where 
separate action is impossible, that our cause could 
be better promoted by acting with the Democrats. 

What, Mr. Speaker, is the present position of 
the Whig, or, perhaps, I should say, the Taylor 
Republican party. As I understand it, at Phila- 
delphia, the cotton lords of the South, and the 
cotton lords of the North, have united for better 
or for worse. Southern capitalists, who not only 
claim to own the soil, but alsé the laborer, body, 
soul, and spirit, have joined hands with those, 
who by means of moneyed monopolies and com- 
mercial restrictions, are accumulating their mil- 
lions from the half-paid toil of Northern freemen. 
Southern and Northern monopoliste, the Zach- 
ary Taylors with the Abbott Lawrences, have 
joined to build up and consolidate one great Na- 
tional Monopoly party. 

The position of other parties I believe to be 
this. Opposed to this great monopoly party, we 
have first, in point of numbers, the old Democra- 
cy, laboring, as they understand it, to secure 
equal and exact justice to all men, by the destruc- 
tion of all those moneyed and commercial monop- 
olies that necessarily tend to make the rich man 
richer and the poor man poorer. This party has 
heretofore had the honor of being considered the 
natural ally of slavery. But I believe the Slave 
Power came to the conclusion, before the last 
Presidential election, that any alliance between 
Slavery and Demoe was Cevidedly unnatural. 
The Slave Power has been able to effect a more 
congenial union, and now spurns the Democracy 
of the North and West. Well, I do not think 
the Democracy is likely to suffer by the separa- 
tion; certainly not in its character, probably not 
in its numbers. 

Next, in point of numbers, we have the Free 
Democracy, or Free Soil .party, laboring to pre- 
vent the extension of slavery, and to divorce the 
General Government from all connection with it, 
and from all responsibility for its support or ex- 
istence. And this party purposes to use all law- 
ful and constitutional means for its total eradica- 
tion everywhere. It also opposes all moneyed 
and commercial monopolies. 

At last, but not the least worthy, is the Nation- 
al Reform party, laboring against all monopolies 
of the soil, either by the Government or by indi- 
viduals, and seeking to secure to every human 
being some portion of God’s earth that he may 
call his home. 

Now, sir, if my views of the actual and relative 
positions of parties is correct, am I not right in 
supposing that in those cases where we are com- 
pelled to take sides with one or other of the old 
parties, we ought to act with that which, like our 
own, is opposed to the Power now entering upon 
the administration: of the Government? This 
seems to me one of the plainest dictates of com- 
mon sense. An opposite course would be as fa- 
tal to ourselves as any others, who, like ourselves, 
are opposing the consolidated power of the differ- 
ent forms of oppression existing in our country. 

I do not say that the three parties opposed to 
the Administration are prepared to unite in one, 
but I do say they ought to cease to war upon each 
other, inasmuch as they are not in any degree 
necessarily opposed to each other, and inasmuch 
as all have the same powerful foe to contend 
against. But, sir, I believe they may and will 
unite, so soon as each will cease to cotiperate with 
the enemies of the other, or with the common 
enemy; and when any one of them shall incorpo- 
rate into its platform, if it be not already done, 
the principles of the other two. 


Such, Mr. Speaker, being my convictions, I 
have acted accordingly ; and I do not wish my 
friends, here or elsewhere, to be held responsible 
for my conduct; and, sir,I hold myself respon- 
sible only to my own constituents. I am content 
to abide their decision ; if they spprove, it will 
give me pleasure; if they disapprove, it will not 
take from-me the satisfaction of having done 
what | believed to be my duty. 





For the National Era. 


LIBERTY OR SLAVERY. 


_ Mr. Eprtor: We generally find no difficulty 
in “keeping cool” here among the Green Moun- 
tains, yet I do confess it quickens the pulse even 
of a Vermonter to witness the sang froid with 
which Southern legislators retard the advance- 
ment of civilization, reproach the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, and trample, as with cloven feet, shod 
with the obduracy of hell itself, upon the princi- 
_ of humanity and even-handed justice. We 
ve seen s0 many demonstrations of the old pro- 
verb, that “Fools make a mock of sin,” that the 
fact no longer surprises.us. But to see wise men 
thus doing the work of fools, excites our wonder, 
and moves our indignation. Turn back in the 
events of es 8 eed and _ what was 
transpiring about seventy yearsago. Contemplate 
those feeble colonies_meekly yi submission 
to the oppressive laws of Britain, until the t 
of Freaen groaned under the onereus ens 
of unjust taxation. Observe how they petitioned 
the Throne, and peacefully remonstrated 
their wrongs, until their tions and remon- 
strances were treated with insolent 
Mark how the struggle between the hostile ¢ 
ments of Liberty.and Oppression moved every 
noble heart, until the spirit of Natural Liberty 
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-and in all places, “Give us Slavery, or give us 
Death!” No wonder that the civilized nations 
of the world are astounded’ by this American cry 
or oppression. And well do we deserve the ridi- 
cule which the half barbarous begin to lay 
towards the hypocritical flag of our —P 
ARLOS, 





From the American Statesman 


THE CENSUS OF 1350—ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


By the census of the United States, the ratio 
upon which the political power of the nation is 
tributed among the States, is determined. In 
Consequence of its results, one section of the 
Union is disrobed of power ; its voice in the na- 
tional councils ig weakened ; its influence is re- 
duced, and, in deciding the affairs of the nation, 
it submits to the will of other parts rather than 
controls them. With this change in the posses- 
sion of the political power, the preéminence of the 
interests, the views, and the feelings of the differ- 
ent sections of the Union are affected. Hence, at 
& crisis dike the present, it becomes an object of 
intense interest to foresee where the political 
power of the nation for the succeeding ten years 
Will be lodged, and what objects it wil aspire to 
achieve. 
All estimates of the results of the census of 
1850 will differ from the official returns, but they 
may, however, approach so near to them as not in 
any degree to render futile the attempt to litt the 
veil that now hides the future from our eyes, or 
to penetrate the mists in which its indistinct and 
gigantic features are enveloped. The decennial 
increase per cent. of the population in the ten 
years ending 1820 was 33.35 per cent.; 1830, 
33.26 per cent. ; 1840, 32.67 percent. In 1850, if 
the population shall have increased in the same 
ratio as during the ten years ending 1840, the 
total number will be nearly 22,500,000; of which 
number, the slaves will amount to 3,000,000. 
During the present ten years, we have had a 
larger emigration from Europe to increase our 
population, and likewise a war with Mexico, and 
an emigration to California to diminish it. If we 
suppose the latter circumstances to counterbal- 
ance, to a certain extent, the foreign emigration, 
the ratio of increase for the ten years ending 1850 
will be less than the ratio of increase for the ten 
years ending 1840, in the same degree as that is less 
than the ratio of the ten years ending 1830. This 
ratio of increase would make the amount of the pop- 
ulation, nearly the same as the estimates of the 
Commissioner of Patents for 1847 would make it 
-if extended to 1850; and the results will be as 
follows, exclusive of the Territories: 


Census Estimate of Com- Estimate 


of missioner of Pat- for 
1840. ents for 1847. 50. 
Maine 501,793 600,000 642,100 
N. Hampshire 284,574 300,000 306,612 
Vermont 291,948 392,000 306,308 
Massachusetts 737,699 850,000 859,600 
Rhode Island 108,830 130,000 139,060 
Connecticut 309,978  -330,000 . 339,580 
New York 2,428,921 2,780,000 3,000,000 
New Jersey 373,306 416,000 434,297 
Pennsylvania 1,724,033 2,125,000 2,296,343 
Ohio 1,519,467 1,850,000 1,990,675 
Indiana 685,866 960,000 1,077,486 
Michigan 212,267 370,000 451,886 
Illinois - 476,183 735,000 865,922 
Wisconsin 30,945 215,000 294,284 
Iowa 43,112 130,000 167,284 
Delaware 78,085 89,000 81,000 
Maryland 469,232 495,000 506,343 
Virginia 1,239,797 1,270,000 1,282,942 
N. Carolina 753,419 765,000 769,962 
S. Carolina 594,398 605,000 609,542 
Georgia 691,392 800,000 846,542 
Alabama 590,756 690,000 732855 
Mississippi 375,651 640,000 753,292 
Louisiana 352,411 470,000 477,539 
Florida 54,477 75,000 84,000 
Texas _ 140,000 155,000 
Arkansas "97,574 ~—-:152,000 =: 175,000 
Tennessee 829,210 950,000 1,001,668 
Kentucky 779,828 855,000 887,220 
Missouri 383,702 600,000 692,685 





17,018,854 20,680,000 22,227,527 


By this estimate, the population of the differ- 
ent. sections of the Union in 1850, as compared 
with 1840, will be as follows : 


. 1840, 1850. Increase. 
Eastern States 2,234,822 2,593,260 358,438 
Middle States 4,604,345 5,812,140 1,207,795 
W. free States 2,967,840 4,847,537 i 879,697 
Southern States 7,211,847 8,974,590 1,762,743 


If we make a comparison between the fifteen 
free States and the fifteen slaveholding States, it 
will present the following result : 

1840. 1850. 


9,807,007 13,252,937 
4,724,634 free { 5,974,590 free. 
2,487,213 slave 2 3,000,000 slave. 


If we make a comparison between the Atlantic 
States, comprising the Eastern and Middle States, 
and the Southern, on the Atlantic, with all others, 
comprising the Western States, the result will be 
as follows: 


Free States 
Slave States 1 


; 1840. 1850. Increase. 
Atlantic States 10,641,882 12,504,731 1,862,841 
Western States 6,376,972 9,722,796 3,345,824 


Such are some of the results produced by the 
comparison of our estimate with the census of 
1840. If we suppose the increase of population 
during the present ten years to be in as great a 
ratio as during the preceding ten years, then the 
census of 1850 will exceed our estimate by 
270,000. This would produce only an immaterial 
variation in these details, and not at all affect the 
general conclusions that may be drawn from them. 
But the same ratio of increase is not to be ex- 
pected ; on the other hand, it has constantly de- 
clined since 1810. 

But let us proceed to the distribution of the 
political power: 

The House of Representatives is at present 
formed by the election of one Representative for 
every 70,680 persons in each State. The present 
number of Representatives is 226. If the same 
basis should be retained after the next census, it 
will make the House consist of nearly 220 mem- 
bers. On the other hand, if the basis of repre- 
sentation after the next census is fixed at or near 
100,000 persons, and adding a Representative for 
every fraction of 50,000 persons, the House will 
comprise about the present number of members. 
For convenience in making the following esti- 
mates, we have supposed 100,000 to be the basis 
after the next census, with an additional Repre- 
sentative for every fraction of 50,000. It will be 
found by any one who will make the estimate, 
that the general conclusions will not be material- 
ly affected by any uncertainty in the number of 
persons necessary to choose a Representative. 
The relative proportions of the different parts 
of the Union continue equally manifest in any 


case. - 
Upon this basis, the number of Representa- 
tives in Congress from each State is as follows : 


1840. 1850. 
Maine - - - - 7 6 
New Hampshire - - 4 3 
Vermont - - - - 4 3 
Massachusetts - - - 10 9 
RhodeIsland- - - 2 1 
Connecticut - - - 4 3 
x 31 25 
NewYork - - - 34 30 
New Jersey - - - 95 4 
Pennsylvania - - -~ 24 23 
Delaware af eR Ree eve | ae, 
2 » 64 58 
Ohio s é - - 21 20 
Indiana - - - - WW 11 
Michigan eke he 8 5 
Illinois - - - - 7 9 
Wisconsin. - - - 2 3 
fowa” - = - +. 2 2 
45 50 


- The representation from the Southern States is 
of a more complex character. Three-fifths of the 
slaves are represented with the free —. 

1 
000, three-fifths will be 1,800,000, giving 


tives. In all our elaware is c 
among the freeStates, as her slave population does 
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Maryland - - 4 - 6 4 
Virginia - “- 9 3 15 12 
North Carojina- 5 1 9 6 
South Carolina - 3 2 7 5 
Georgia - - 5 2 8 7 
Alabama - - 4 2 7 6 
Mississippi - 4 2 4 6 
Louisiana- ‘- 3 1 4 4 
Florida - - 1 - 1 1 
Texas - of = 2 1 
Arkansas - - 1 1 1 2 
Tennessee - - 8 1 il 9 
Kentucky - - 7 1 10 8 
Missouri - - 6 1 5 7 
61 17 90 738 

RECAPIULATION, 
1840. 1850. 
Eastern States - - - 31 25 
Middle States See - 64 58 
Western free States - - 45 50 
Southern States = - - - 90 78 
230 211 
Population in 1850 - - - 22,227,527 
Deduct two-fifths of slaves - 1,200,000 
Population represented - - 21,027,527 
Total number of Representatives 211 


The apparent discrepancy of one member be- 
tween the population and tho i ises 
chiefly from the fact, that a “Beate ie carted to 
one Representative, however small its population. 
The district system destroys all data for the esti- 
— of ow — of parties ir the House. As 

etween the Atlantic and the Western S 
House will be divided thus: 
Atlantic States - aie. - 118 
Western States - -* - . 93 

But let us turn to the vote for a President of 
the United States. 

By the addition of two Senatorial votes to the 
number of Representatives in Congress from a 
State, the inequalities of the States in political 
power are greatly reduced. New York at pres- 
ent has thirty-four votes in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and Delaware one; but in’ the electo- 
ral college the former has only thirty-six and the 
latter three votes—in the House of Representa- 
tives the inequality is, as one to thirty-four; in 
the electoral college it is as one to twelve. The 
Presidential college, after the census of 1850, 
upon the basis we have estimated above, will give 
two hundred and seventy-one votes. in the fol- 
lowing table we Have classed together the States 
which have, previous to the last election, been re- 
garded as Whig or Democratic, and we have ar- 
ranged them in such a manner as to show the po- 
litical strength of the different sections of the 
Union. 

EASTERN STATES. 


c Dem. Whig. 
Maine ~ - 8 Vermont -- - rs 
New Hampshire 5 Massachusetts - 11 

Rhode Island - 3 
Connecticut - § 
13 24 
MIDDLE STATES. 
New York - - 32 New Jersey - 6 
Pennsylvania - 25 Delaware - - #3 
57 9 
WESTERN FREE STATES. 
Indiana - - 13 Ohio - - 22 
Michigan - ot 
Illinois - - il 
Wisconsin - mie 
Iowa - - ig ae 
40 22 
SOUTHERN STATES. 
Virginia - - 14 Maryland - 6 
South Carolina - 7 North Carolina 8 
Florida - - < Georgia - : 9 
Alabama - ofS Louisiana - 6 
Mississippi - 8 Tennessee - 11 
Texas -- + 3 . Kentucky - 10 
Arkansas - ee 
Missouri - - 9 
26 50 
RECAPITULaTION. 
. Dem. Whig. 
Eastern States - - - 13 24° 
Middle States - - - 57 9 
Western Free States - - 40 22 
Southern States - . - 56 50 
166 105 


Let us pursue these comparisons still further, 
and contrast the Whig vote of the Union with 
the Democratic vote of the free States : 

‘ 


Dem. Whig. 
Eastern States - = an 24" 
Middle States - - - 57 9 
Western Free States - - 40 22 
Southern States - - - 50 

110 105 


By this estimate, the vote of the Democratic 
free States exceeds by five votes the entire Whig 
vote of the Union. Let the great State of Ohio 
change over, and the vote of the Democratic free 
States would lack only seven votes to equal the 
entiré Whig vote of the Union united with the 
vote of all the Democratic Southern States. 

Between the North and the South the vote 
would be as follows : 

Presidential vote of*free States - 165 
Do. do. slave States - 106 

Thus we see the ratio in which the political 
power of the country will, after the next census, 
be distributed among the different sections. 
These, we might say, were the. consequences of 
the census of 1850, and here close this lengthy 
article ; but there are other and more momentous 
consequences flowing from this distribution of 
power, which are of intense importance to every 
one who feels an interest in the destiny of his 
country. How will this political power conduct 
itself during the next twelve years? What in- 
fluence will its strength in different sections have 
upon it? How are the sections of the country 
in which it is mightiest inclined to wield it ? 
How will it meet the new destinies now break- 
ing upon it? These are questions that open a 
field for reflection which may fill the beholder 
with awe to look upon. 

These United States of America can now 
grasp With their right hand the commerce of the 
Indies; with their left, the commerce of Europe. 
They spread from ocean to ocean, and possess 
almost every variety of soil and of olimate. 
Physical nature never before endowed an em- 
pire with such magnificence. Knowledge, Lib- 
erty, and Religion, a triad never before found 
together, have blended their influences to mould 
our destiny.~ And is the political power of the 
country prepared to enter upon this high career ? 
Can the Democratic party, whose blood alreaily 
flows sluggishly in its veins since its past victo- 
ries over Banks and Tariffs, rouse itself and come 
forth fresh and vigorous for these new duties, 
where the issues at stake relate to men, and not 
to interests? Or shall the Whig party, throwing 
aside its rotten idols, rush forward with alacrity. 
in this new career for the welfare of man, and 
thus snatch from their opponents the sceptre of 
the nation for the next twelve years? Or shall 
the country roll forward in its great destiny, un- 
aided by the direct influence of the political 
power, and even in spite of it? These are con- 
sequences which we must not now proceed to 
consider. 





For the National Era. 
FARMER'S COLLEGE. 

: ae often see in your paper a 
wthes oil productions, and have thought 
that perhaps a notice of the character and pros- 
pects of a Literary Institution, embodyi est- 
ern spirit and Western character, would not be 


uninteresting to many of your readers, This 


of the most pleasant and healthy country situations 





lassed | salubrious atmosphere, invites 


in the West. A of hills in every direction 
meets the eye of the observer, and, with the 
to take an 
agreeable and healthy ramble. The place is 
comparatively new, but not wanting in that intel- 
lectual and moral vigor which diffuses intelligence 
and a spirit of emulation to the surrounding 
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ful mind aright, and give shape and character to 
the rising ‘American spirit, by diffusing their 
liberal —, principles through the mass of 
society. e course of study adopted by the 
B is strictly mee ey ae all sree 
notions respecting intellectual development, an 

is consistent, both in theory and tice, with 
the nature and wants of society. The classics 
have been discarded from the course, but 
they are taught to those who have time and incli- 
nation to study them. Each student is put fipon 
his own responsibility, and his education con- 
ducted according to his plans of future usefulness. 

Chemical and Philosophical apparatus sufficient 
for all purposes of illustration have been secured, 
and a good refracting telescope of 614 inches aper- 
ture, furnished with.equatorial mountings, has 
been obtained for the use of the Institution. 
Cabinets of erry and Conchology have been 
commenced, and it is pro; , amongst other 
things, to collect an extensive Library of Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical works. 

The College has béen in 0 m about two 
years; and at about 180 students are 
in attendance, above half of whom have passed the 
primary, and entered the college department. ; 

The college year is divided into two sessions 
of twenty-one weeks each; the winter session 
commencing the first Monday in November, and 
the summer session, the first Monday in May. 

Facurty. 

A. M., President, and Professor of 
Moral Science; R. HL. Bishop, D. D.,*Professor 
of History and Political Economy; J. W. Scott, 
D. D., Professor of Chemistry and its applica- 
tions; J. Silsby, A.M., Professor of Mathematics, 
Natural Philosophy. and Astronomy; J. G. Wil- 
son, A. B., Professor of Ancient and Modern 
Languages; G. S. Ormsby, Teacher of Prepara- 
tory Course. ee 

There is also a College erected in the vicinity, 
for the accommodation of females, which will go 
into operation next fall. It will accommodate at 
least 150 students, and will no doubt be one of 
the first female Literary Institutions in the West. 
This, to the minds of many, will be an additional 
inducement; and to the other advanfages of the 
place, will give an elevated moral tone, which fe- 
male society alone can effect. 

February 18, 1849. M. W. P. 


——— 


THE NATIONAL ERA. 


WASHINGTON, MARCH 22, 1849. 
THE TERMS.” 


We again call the attention of our readers to the following 
extract from the “Terms” of the Era: 

“Every subscriber renewing his subscription, and sending 
us two NEw subscribers, shall have the three copies for five 
dollars.”’ 

A subscriber sends us five dollars for three new subscri- 
bers, and thinks he carries out the spirit of the proposition. 
Undoubtedly. A postmaster, not a subscriber, also sends us 
three new subscribers on the same terms, presuming that we 
will not object. Certainly not. The only difference between 
these cases, and those in which subscribers pay their moneys 
to agents, is, that in the former the subscribers secure to 
themselves the benefit of the commission. This does not 
interfere with our regular agents, but rather helps them, by 
multiplying our readers, and thus extending the field for 
their operations. - 

We hope each subscriber, as his subscription runs out, 
will bear in mind that, by a little exertion, he may secure 
two new snbscribers, and supply himself and them for five 
dollars. 

All communications to the Era, whether on business of the 
paper or for publication, should be addressed to 

. G. BAILEY, Jun., Washington, D. C. 


— 


BACK NUMBERS. 


We would again request those of our sub- 
acribers, who do not file their papers, to forward 
us all the January numbers they have on hand, 
unless they wish to use them. Frequent calls 
are made upon us for back numbers, to complete 
the files of those who preserve their papers, and 
we should like to be able to respond to them. 


F. G. Cary, 














i> We hope our friends will from time to 
time look at the Notice above, concerning new 
subscribers, and replenish our list accordingly. 

WE snouLp tixe to know the real names of 
our two correspondents, “Mary Irving,” and 
“ Annie Jones.” When shall we hearagain from 
the former? The poem of the latter shall ap- 
pear next week. ' 


i Poems.—We receive many poems which 
remain with us unpublished. The writers must 
not feel aggrieved. We have an odd test of all 
our poetic contributions. If they are no better 
than our own effusions, in that vein, we treat 
them, just as we treat our own—as if they were 
unwritten poetry. We have known people una- 
ble to sing, who could yet talk very musically: 
and so there are writers who fail in poetry, but 
are quite respectable in prose. 


Presipent Pro Tem.—Mr. Fillmore having re- 
tired from the Senate last Tuesday, Mr. Atchi- 
son, of Missouri, was elected President pro tem. 
Mr. A. has no peculiar qualifications for the po- 
sition, but having been selected before, the Sen- 
ate, with its characteristic love of keeping things 
just as they are, elected him again. The great 
ambition of that+body is to have as few changes 
as possible in its composition, or as it relates to 
its officers. Hence, lately, it made its secretary, 
clerks, sergeant-at-arms, doorkeepers, &c, virtu- 
ally permanent. 


THE MOVEMENTS IN THE OHIO LEGISLATURE, 


The reader will find in the remarks of Mr. 
Townshend, of the Ohjo Legislature, published 
on our first page, a very clear view of the move- 
ments in that body. No man has been more bit- 
terly denounced than Dr. Townshend, but our 
confidence in his sound judgment and unwaver- 
ing integrity ha’ never been shaken. 


NAVIGATION LAWS. 


It was easy to foresee that Great Britain, hav- 
ing commenced a system of liberal commercial 
policy, by the repeal of her Corn Laws, would 
proceed gradually to abolish every vestige of the 
old restrictive policy. The attempt to combine 
Free Trade and Protection is an absurdity, and 
‘must work the most discordant results. Having 
withdrawn from the Colonies the monopolies 
they enjoyed in her markets, it was unjust and 
impolitic to maintain her monopoly of the trade 
of the Colonies. 

Mr. Labouchere lately introduced, in the House 
of Commons, a bill to repeal or modify the 
several acts designed to secure to British ves- 
sels the colonial, the import, and the carrying 
trade, accompanying the measure with an ex- 
planation of its bearings, in the course of which, 
in reply to an inquiry whether any intimation 
had been received from the American Govern- 
ment, as to any Convention with respect to the 
coasting trade, he replied: 

“{ think I can answer the question of the 
honorable member. In‘an interview which I had 
a short time ago with the American minister, Mr. 
Bancroft, he spoke of his desire that such a Con- 
vention should be oo. He said that he should 
be willing the next ee decide upon any Con- 
vention which should include the coasting trade. 
[Hear, hear.| I lied that, on a question of 
this kind, I d:d not t I ought to anticipate the 
decision of the House. That it was a question 
upon which Parliament should decide. But, judg- 
ing from Mr. Bancroft’s manner, I have no doubt 
that he would be red to-morrow to give his 
assent to throw the coasting trade in the 
modified vena idles explained to the House. 
These, sir, are the outlines of the scheme I have 
to recommend to the adoption of the House.” 

This statement has produced some sensation in 
this country ; and a few days since, Mr. Webster 

offered a resolution in the Senate, calling upon 
the Ai for information on the sub- 


The policy of ré D cit 1a always sanc- 
tioned by our Goreme eee eels 
of Protectionists have. pi da willingness to 
recognise Free Trade, if the rest of the world 
would do so. We presume Mr. Bancroft has 


the | who degrade labor, impair the 
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LBTTER OF MR. CLAY. 


The Letter of Mr. Clay on Emancipation is the 
subject of a great variety of commengs His 
Whig friends in the free States are extravagant 
in their commendation, taking 20 exception to his 
impracticable scheme of abolition. The Boston 
Liberator denounces its author as cowardly and 
inhuman. Other anti-slavery journals find some 
good in it, and much evil. The Louisville Exam- 
iner rejoices in its publication as calculated to pro- 
mote the cause of Freedom. The Richmond (Va.) 
Examiner, a Democratic paper, stigmatizes Mr. 
Clay as a traitor to the South, calls him an Abo- 
litionist, and says he is now to be ranked with 
Giddings, Hale, & Co. The Richmond (Va.) Whig, 
a Whig journal, is much pleased with the Letter, 
which, it remarks, re-affirms doctrines and views 
held by Thomas Jefferson and some of the best 
men in Virginia. 

There can be no doubt that the Letter sepa- 
rates Mr. Clay from the class of ultra slavehold- 


ists. Its tone is very different from that of his 
unfortunate speech in the Senate, 1839, when he 
declared that the legislation of two hundred years 
had sanctioned and sanctified negro slavery. The 
spirit of that speech was essentially pro-slavery ; 
the spirit of this Letter is anti-slavery. We do 
not therefore agree with those who think that he 
stands.on precisely the same ground now, that he 
occupied nine years ago. 

It must be remembered, too, that this demon- 
stration is made in disregard of the policy of his 
own political friends, and of the actign of both 
the great parties of his State. The pro-slavery 
tactics of the Democrats had driven the Whigs 
to take ground against all agitation of the ques- 
tion of Emancipation. Even the Louisville Jour- 
nal, always devoted to the interests of Mr. Clay, 
had arrayed itself against the Emancipators. 
Tho Legistature, under the influence of party- 
reasons, had unanimously condemned all projects 
of Emancipation. In the face of these strong 
indications of the will of the dominant powers in 
Kentucky, Mr. Clay deliberately takes his stand 
against Slavery, and in favor of Emancipation, 
thus throwing the whole weight of his influence 
in favor of the Emancipators, who, from whatever 
motives, with whatever views, by whatever means, 
are seeking to rescue their noble State from a 
dire curse. For this, we honor Mr. Clay; and 
no disappointment, no mortification we felt on 
reading the details of his scheme of Emafcipa- 
tion, shall prevent the expression of our appro- 
bation in this respect. 

Again: Mr. Clay recognises the identity of the 
human race, its equality in natural rights, the 
wrongfulness of Slavery, its inconsistency with 
the professed principles of this Republic; and he 
thrusts aside, as unworthy of serious notice, the 
sophistical arguments in behalf of Slavery. which 
have been in vogue of late years in the South. 
This will do good im the slave States. It indi- 
cates clearly enough that the worthier spirits 
there are yet uninfected with the mania of 
Slavery. His influence will lend an additional 
sanction to the sound principles thus endorsed, 
among the reflecting, sober-minded people of the 
South, and we shall trust to the intrinsic force of 
those principles to work out their legitimate 
results in a way very different from that indicat- 
ed in this Letter. i 

Having commended what we think praisewor- 
thy, we must condemn what we think wrong. 

The scheme of Emancipation, proposed by Mr. 
Clay, is unjust and impolitic. It is unjust, be- 
cause, after having recognised the right of the 
slaves to liberty, and the wrong of enslaving 
them, it proposes the perpetual bondage of some 
of them, the almost indefinite enslavement of 
others, and the banishment of all who may be 
liberated, for no crime or offence committed by 
them. Throughout, from beginning to end, it 
sacrifices the rights of one portion of the human 
race, to the prejudice and supposed convenience 
of the other. It is impolitic, bgcause it would 
continue for an indefinite period in Kentucky, a 
system of labor which is exhausting its energies, 
and keeping down its population ; because, while 
it would prevent the State from reaping all thead- 
vantages which even a bad investment of capital 
and labor may produce, if regarded as permanent, 
it would tend to delay indefinitely the introduc- 
tion of the wealth-producing system of free labor ; 
and, because, awakening ideas among the slaves) 
which it would not satisfy, the result would be’ 
dangerous discontent. 

Mr. Clay, himself, betrays a consciousness 
that his plan may not come up to the demand of 
the times. It will “hardly be accused,” he says, 
“of being too early in its commencement, or too 
rapid in its operation. It will be more likely to 
meet with contrary reproaches.” The reason on 
which Mr. Clay rests the policy of gradualism 
and colonization is, the necessity of separating 
the two races. We know how strong this is, in 
the judgment of Southern people. They imagine 
that the worst possible consequences must flow 
from the juxtaposition of the two races in a state 
of freedom; but, if they would but look at the 
‘matter coolly, they might see that it would be 
just as easy for the two races to live together, 
both being free, as if one were in slavery. They 
do not deny that the danger and inconvenience and 
injury resulting from the continuance of a ser- 
vile class among us, must inevitably increase: 
Such a class is necessarily alien and hostile, and 
therefore an ever present, all pervading, constant- 
ly growing Element of Discord, Weakness, and 
Peril. If emancipated, say in Kentucky, and 
permitted to remain in the State, what would 
then be the state of things? The white popula- 
tion numbers now almost seven hundred thousand 
souls ; the colored, two hundred thousand. Sup- 
pose the latter all free, at this moment: they 
cease to be aliens. They become at once identi- 
fied in sympathy and interest with the State. 
They can have no interest adverse to its well- 
being.. In case of invasion, it is the interest of a 
servile class that the invader should triumph ; of 
free laborers, that he should be defeated. As for 
the inconvenience or annoyance of mere proxim- 
ity, freedom brings the black freeman no closer to 
the white, than the slave is now. They now all 
live together: they would do nothing more, were 
all free. And, that two classes of people, social- 
ly unequal, cannot coexist, in one State, without 
dangerous strife, isa mere dogma, unsupported 
by reason or experience. Doubtless, under the 
operation of the laws of God, engraven on Human 
Society, there is a constant tendency in every civ- 
ilized community to an equalization of all classes ; 
but the history of the world shows that distinct 
castes may exist for centuries in a State, which 
may.yet preserve all the while a reasonable 
degree of order and stability—the changes 
which are undermining distinctions, taking place 
so gradually as not to produce any Violent con- 
vulsions. Recognise thé natural rights of all men 
in the State—their rights to life, liberty, and 
property—and revolutions then, if there be ordi- 
nary sagacity and forbearance in the dominant 
classes, will be so gradual and peaceful as not to 
shatter the framework of society. 

Look at the State of Maryland. Her area con- 
tains 11,150 square miles; her free colored popu- 
lation is over sixty-six thousand, or six toa square 
mile. Kentucky contains 40,500 square miles. 
Suppose all her slaves emancipated to-day, her 
free colored population would be 200,000 souls, 
vnly about five toa square mile. Who dreams 
that Maryland is in danger? Why should Ken- 
tucky be, with a less density of free colored pop- 

If Maryland is not prosperous, it is not be- 
cause of the sixty-six thousand free colored peo- 

ple who reside there, but because she is borne 
down by the weight of eighty thousand slaves, 
of these 
and check the immigration of free 





blacks, 


Tt) presence of the colored race in 
repels the white emigrant of Ger- 





ers, and places him in the ranks of Emancipation- 


aman who seeks comfort and respectability, who is 
devoted to a wife that is the divinity of his Home, 
who would spare his children harassing labor, for 
the sake of educating them to be useful citizens, 
cannot compete with a slave, who works without 
wages, and whose wife and children are driven 
daily to the drudgery of the field. 

But, emancipate the slaves of Kentucky, bur- 
den the State with no expensive, wasting, im- 
practicable scheme of colonization, let there be 
two hundred thousand free colored laberers, in- 
stead of slaves, and the influx of white immigra- 
tion would commence forthwith, increasing from 
year to year, with a rapidity that would soon 
bring up the population of Kentucky to the point 
now reached by Ohio—a State which has not a 
single physical advantage over her neighbor. 

And then, what imaginable inconvenience could 
result to even the most fastidious speculator on 
races, from the presence of some two or three 
hundred thousand honest, inoffensive colored 
men, in a population of two millions of whites ? 

All that we need is, faith in God and his wise 
providence. Let us do what we know to be right; 
do to the black man as we would wish to be done 
by—and in the long run, good, and nothing but 
good, must result. We have no doubt that the 
Creator has ordained laws, as well for the dis- 
tribution of men over the face of the earth, as 
for their government. Were Slavery abolished 
throughout the whole South to-day, by the volun- 
tary action of the People having the power, 
those laws would begin to operate, and different 
races of men would seek the latitudes congenial 
to their constitutions and habitudes; so that, in 
process of time, without any violent disturbance, 
or compulsory colonization, they who can labor 
all the year round in a hot climate, in latitudes 
whence the white man must exile himself one-half 
of every year, would be concentrated about the 
shores of the Gulf of Mexico, while, meantime, 
our Government would embrace all under its 
protecting sgis; and thus would be solved the 
problem of social diversity with political unity. 


MEMBERS OF CONGRESS AND APPOINTMENTS 
TO OFFICE. 


“No Senator or Representative shall, during 
the time for which he was eleeted, be appointed 
to any civil office under theauthority of the Unit- 
ed States, which shall have been created, or the 
emoluments whereof shall have been increased 
during such time; and no person holding any 
office under the United States shall be a member 
of either House during his continuance in office.” 

Constitution, Art. 1, Section 6. 

The design of this clause was, to check the mul- 
tiplication of offices, to guard the integrity of the 

Federal Legislature, to preserve it free from 
Executive influence; but the provision is inade- 
quate to these ends. Had it never been adopted, 
Congress would scarcely have been more exposed 
to the action of astrong Executive than it is now. 
Vacancies are continually occurring, or may be 
created at the will of the President, who has al- 
ways patronage enough to make him dangerous to 
the independence of the legislative body. The 
provision prohibits members of Congress, during 
the time for which they are elected, from being 
appointed to any Federal offices, which may be cre- 
ated, or the emoluments whereof may be wereased, 
during such time ; but, it does not forbid their ap- 
pointment, at any time, to offices already existing. 
Had the framers of the Constitution foreseen the 
consequences of omitting to guard the independ- 
ence of the Legislative Department in this re- 
spect, they would doubtless have extended the 
provision so as to make Senators and Representa- 
tives ineligible to any Federal office, during the 
time for which they were elected, and a rea- 
sonable period thereafter. 

In theory, the election of Representatives every 
two years is supposed to secure their responsibil- 
ity to the People. A member of Congress, it 
might be assumed, will so act that, on returning 
to his constituents, they may pronounce him a 
good and faithful servant, and reélect him. The 
theory ought to be a fact. Where the Peopleare 
the acknowledged source of Power, their will 
should govern: the representatives, as their 
agents, should be held strictly sccountable to 
them, and the only way to secure suck-eecounta- 
bility is, by regularly recurring elections, at short 
periods. But, even this way of imposing responsi- 
bility, too frequently fails, owing to the omission of 
the safeguard we have just noticed—that is, a pro- 
hibition of the appointment of any member of Con- 
gress to Federal office, during the time for which 
he was elected and a reasonable period thereafter- 
If, as sometimes happens, the Chief Executive be 
arrayed, on any question, against the majority of 

the People, he may defeat their will by corrupting 
their agents, and they have no redress. Their 
electing power is overshadowed by his appointing 
power—his -rewards may compensate for their 
retributions. The representative knows the will 
of his constituents, and is made acquainted with 
the wishes of the Administration. He hesitates 
long between the two—in hope of the rewards to 
follow compliance with the one, in fear of the con- 
sequences to result from disobedience to the other. 
Were the President prohibited from appointing 
him to office, during his representative term, and 
two years thereafter, there would be no hesita- 
tion ; his obedience to the popular will would be 
prompt, bold, and earnest. But, he is not sure 
that the policy of rotation in office may not pre- 
vent his re-nomination, or that his competitor 
may not defeat-his reélection—while he is sure 
that, by concurring in opinion with the Executive, 
he may Secure an office, paying as well as that of 
representative, or far better. 

Now, it must be remembered that politics, with 
a large proportion of those who embark in politi- 
cal life, is a trade, a profession 6n which they de- 
pend for a subsistence. Commencing early in 
life, they become disqualified for other, less ex- 
citing employments. They have families to sup- 
port—and their necessities constitute their tempt- 
ations. Suppose them trained in the school of 
expediency, or to regard politics as having noth- 
ing to do with a man’s moral relations, it is easy 
enough to see what flexible materials they would 
furnish to an adroit, energetic Executive, should 
they become members of the National Legisla- 
ture. They may be honest, amiable men in the 
social relations of life, but entirely malleable in 
their political principles, impressible by strong 
Executive influence. Is it any wonder that the 
People should have reason so often to complain of 
being misrepresented! They have secured the 
responsibility of their representative, only in 
theory : if he disappoint them, their displeasure 
may be more than compensated by Presidential 
patronage. 

A Senator has done peculiar services for an 
Administration, but, in proportion as he has grown 
in favor with the Central Power, he has lost the 
favor of his constituents. His term approaches 
& close, and he can look for nothing at their hands. 
The Executive, just about expiring, translates 
him from the Senate to a Foreign Court, as a rep- 
resentative of the Sovereignty of the Republic! 
Where is his responsibility to the People? The 
mere act of appointing him, even should he be re- 
called a few months after, puts more money into 
his pocket, and confers more distinction upon him, 
than his whole Senatorial career—and the reward, 
it may be, is conferred, just because he has defied 
the People, and deferred to the President. 

The patronage power may begin its work be- 
fore the President is installed. General Taylor 
being a slaveholder, it was fairly presumed that 
certain anti-slavery measures agitated d the 
last session of the Thirtieth Congress would ren- 
der those engaged in them, rather obnoxious to 
him and his advisers. What followed? Mem- 
bers, who were ambitious of official distinction, 
or in need of larger salaries, or had lost their elec- 
tion, or were in some doubt whether they would 
be again nominated, or, if nominated, chosen, be- 
gan to look forward to the rising sun. They 
knew that their constituents demanded such meas- 
ures, but they believed that the President elect 
would not approve of them. Each of these mem- 
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would be the dominant in- 
fluence, or to pone them indefinitely, By 
the codperation ofthese men with the pro-slavery 
party in Congresgwas all action on the Slavery 
question bafiied during the last Congress. 
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members whom we have described, are already 
rewarded—and they may now snap their fingers 
in the faces of their constituents. We venture 
the prediction, that }here is not ong, Who was re- 
lied upon to carry ait the presumed wishes of the 
new Administratiog in relation to the Slavery 
question, who wil not receive his reward. 
Where Power ex it will be used, and it 
knows of no better Way to strengthen and perpet- 
uate itself, than by king care of those who have 
promoted its purpos@. The instinct of self-pres- 
ervation, if not jtude, dictates this policy. 
The Power that remenbers its votaries will never 
be without them. 

It is easy enough t see why slaveholders should 
always insist upon fenishing the President. Al- 
though in a decid@l minority in the Federal 
Legislature, they hare been able thus far, by the 
aid of Presidential ptronage, to command auxil- 
iaries enough in bot} Houses, to give them the 
control of Congress, 

The Taylor part talked largely during the 
last Presidential catyass of the abuses of the veto 
power. Weare no Fiends to this power, as ex- 
isting under our Comtitution. It is an anomaly 
in free institutions, that the will of one man 
should be more potest than that of nearly two- 
thirds of the People.; The only legitimate use of 
the veto is to delay Jasty action, to secure delibe- 
ration, to give Po agar body an opportunity 
to reconsider its a¢ts, in the light of reasons sub- 
mitted by a Department placed in a position fa- 
vorable to comprehensive and impartial judgment. 
But the power conferred by the Constitution 
enables the President to sebat defiance the great 
majority of the People, as sepresented in Con- 
gress, and play into the hands of a mere class in- 
terest. Thereis no democracy \p it or about it. 
But, bad as it js, it is nothing like g0 mischievous 
in its consequeaces as the patronage of the Presi- 
dent. This epables him in most cases to secure 
acquiescence fn his views, and thus preclude the 
intervention pf the veto. The Taylor party also 
enlarged upm this head, but how beautifully its 
pledges thusfar have been redeemed! An anti- 
slavery member of Congress in Massachusetts, 
rejected by the People on account of the change 
of his views on the subject of voting for a pro- 
slavery candidate for the Presidency, and on ac- 
count of his support of such candidate, is ap- 
pointed to 4 profitable office in Boston, for the 
very thing fr which his constituents repudiated 
him. It will be recollected that Mr. Parmenter, 
who, after having conciliated the anti-slavery in- 
terest by hij anti-slavery votes in Congress, dis- 
gusted his cpnstituents, by sanctioning the Texas 
iniquity, wa appointed by a pro-slavery Admin- 
istration to the same office. 

Another iafluential gentleman, elected by anti- 
slavery votesin Indiana, after having aided in de- 
feating action on the subject of the slave trade in 
the District of Columbia, and abstained from ac- 
tively supparting a Wilmot Proviso Territorial 
bill, reported, under instructions, from the Com- 
mittee of which he was chairman, although it was 
his provinc¢ to take care of it, urge it through, 
and close tht debate upon it, is appointed one of 
the Commissioners on the Mexican Claims. We 
shall soon lave other, similar appointments, to 
announce. ‘Those who ought to know express 
the belief fhat no nominations will be made of 
anti-slavery men, unless with a view to buy them 
off, or to secure some local influence. At this 
moment, fhere is on file in one of the Depart- 
ments a large number of letters from a Western 
State, ingisting upon the removal of a well-tried, 
experiented officer, on the ground that he is an 
Abolitionist—a fact which shows the estimation 
in which the Administration is held by its friends. 

All these facts are referred to, for the purpose 
of showing ix What way the patronage of the Ex- 
eentive is to be employed in controlling the poli- 
tics and influencing the legislation of the country. 

Now, how are the People to resist and bafile this 
formidable Power? There is little hope of any 
amendment of the Constitution which shall pro- 
vide new safeguards for the integrity of the Le- 
gislative Department. But, one thing can be 
done: the People can select for their representa- 
tives, men of principle, steadiness of purpose, and 
real intelligence, able to withstand the wiles 
of Administrative Power; men who will never 
prove traitors to Popular Rights. We have 
shown them in an imperfect way the corrupting 
influences to which their representatives are ex- 
posed. It is for them te decide, whether they 
will send men to Congress, to secure their inter- 
ests, or the purposes of the Administration. 
They must look narrowly into the qualifications 
of candidates, and not suffer party managers to 
impose upon them unprincipled men. If they 
acquiesce in such imposition, they deserve to be 
cheated. -When they employ an agent to collect 
their bills, or transact any pecuniary business 
for them, they are careful to satisfy themselves of 


upon to select an agent to represent them in the 
National Legislature, amidst influences always 
operating to draw him aside from fair dealing, 
they take him on trust, often without the slight- 
est information concerning his intelligence, firm- 
ness, or moral principle. If they would have an 
independent Congress, they must fill it with in- 
dependent men. 


> 


THE COMPOSITION OF THE NEXT CONGRESS. 


Congress has adjourned, without settling the 
Territorial question. There is no doubt as to 
the views of the Chief Executive on this ques- 
tion. They are just as sectional’ as those cher- 
ished by the late Administration. On the next 
Congress will rest the ‘responsibility of deter- 
mining the institutions of our Pacific Territories. 
If there be any man foolish enough to suppose 
that Executive influences will not be brought to 
bear upon it, so a8 to secure an auxiliary force 
from the free States in favor of. compromise, he 
is beyond the reach of argument. We speak to 
wise men. There are members elect of the next 
Congress who cannot be relied upon. Let the 
People look to it; especially let them inquire into 
the qualifications of candidates set up by the 
Taylor party, The Democrats, being out of 
power, are not so exposed to corrupt Executive 
influences; but the Taylor party, being in the 
ascendant, needs special watching. Elections are 
yet to be held in Connecticut, Indiana, Iowa, and 
Rhode Island. Are the Free Soil men on the 
alert in Connecticut? Truman Smith, a repre- 
sentative in thé Congress just closed from that 
State, was a clog on the wheels of Progress. His 
influence was adverse to the cause of Freedom. 
Who shall be his successor? A man of Jike faith 
and temper? God forbid. Dixon and Hubbard, 
who always were firm and consistent in Anti-Sla- 
very voting, have not been renominated? Why? 
Let the Free Soil party take care that their suc- 
cessors be true men. Indiana will elect in Au- 
gust next. Judge Wick, (a Democrat,) we are 
glad to learn, declines renomination. Judge Em- 
bree (Whig) was neither so enlightened nor so 
firm on Slavery questions as he ought to have 
been. He is now the Whig candidate for the 
office of Governor. Free Soil men will exert 
every nerve to fill the seat he occupied in Con- 
gress with a stanch opponent of Slavery. Caleb 
Smith preferred not to “ face the music” in his 
District, having disappointed the hopes of his 
constituents. Never was politician more em- 
phatic in his Anti-Slavery professions. But he 
belongs now to the Administration, not to the 
People. Will they suffer themselves to be again 
deceived? GW. Julian is the candidate of the 
Free racy in his district. He is & man 
who can be trusted. Would that the good peo- 
ple there, nine-tenths of whom are strongly Auti- 
Slavery, would discard all old party prejudices, 
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his fidelity and fitness ; but, when they are called |- 


and unite in his support. Why not elect men 
who cannot be bought ? 

R. W. Thompson is another of the Indiana 
representatives who bowed to the Slave Powir. 
His speech on Slavery, while it provoked the 
indignation of his Whig friends from the free 
States, secured him the warmest congratulations 
of the slaveholders. We harbor no unkind feel- 
ing toward Mr. Thompson. His speech disap- 
pointed us. We had hoped better things from 
him. We knew he possessed fine talents, and 
were under the impression that his heart beat re- 
sponsive to the march of humanity. But that 
speech! May we never hear such another, from 
the lips of a man professing to represent freemen. 

New Hampshire, we learnghas just reélected 
General Wilson and Mr. Tuck. Thanks to the 
Granite State! -She has done herself honor, and 
done service to the cause of Freedom. She has 

also returned Mr. Peaslee, whose votes were uni- 
formly given in favor of Freedom. 

The election in Iowa will take place in August. 
Are the friends of Free Soil awake? Of the two 
representatives of that State in the last Con- 
gress, Thompson always voted right, while Leffler 
could never be depended upon. If the young 
State of Iowa is really desirous to see free insti- 
tutions like her own planted on the shores of the 
Pacific, let her send men to Congress who will 
speak her real sentiments. 

One vacancy is yet to be filled in Massachu- 
setts, and the Taylor men are desperately bent 
on having it filled by one of their own temper 
and principles. Palfrey, who has signalized him- 
self in Congress, as a true representative of the 
Pilgrim State, who has in every respect faithfully 
guarded and pfomoted the interests of his State, 
and shown an admirable fitness for practical legis- 
lation, and-who has twice come near being chosen 
over all competitors, is to be thrust aside to make 
room for one more amenable to the influences of 
a pro-slavery Administration. The attempt will 
fail. We do not believe that the freedom-loving 
citizens of his district will thus discard a faithful 
public servant, whose only offence is, that he has 
loved Liberty more than Party. 

We appeal to all parties in the free States. A 
Democratic pro-slavery Administration found or 
made Democratic doughfaces enough to sanction 
all its sectional measures. The positions of 
parties are now reversed. The same influences 
which corrupted the Democrats will be at work to 
corrupt the Whigs. A Whig Pro-Slavery Ad- 
ministration will find or make Whig Doughfaces 
enough to carry its sectional measures, unless 
the People select better representatives than they 
have hitherto done. We need not say one word 
to the Free Soil party ; but the Whig and Dem- 
ocratic parties have been so often deceived, they 
may be again. We beseech them to run no man 
for Congress, unless they know that he can be 
neither bribed, intimidated, nor cheated; and 
that he will prove impregnable to all corrupt so- 
cial influences. Too much depends on the com- 
position of the next Congress to allow ordinary 
men to be set up as candidates. 


For the National Era. 


THE CONFESSION. 


BY MISS PHQ@:BE CAREY. 


In the moonlight of the spring-time, 
Trembling, blushing, half afraid, 

Heard I first the fond confession 
From the sweet lips of the maid. 


As the roses of the summer, 
By his warm embraces won, 

Take a fairer, richer color 
From the glances of the sun; 


So, as gazing, earnest, anxiour, 
i besought her but to speak, 

Deep, and deeper burned the crimson 
Of the blushes in her cheek. 

Till at last, with happy impulse, 
Impulse that she might not check, 

As it softly thrilled and trembled, 
Stole her white arm round my neck; 


And with lips, that, half averted 
From the lips that bent above, 

Met the kiss of our betrothal, 
Told the maiden of her love! 


THE CASE OF GENERAL SHIELDS. 


The Senate, after devoting three days to the 
consideration of the case of General Shields, 
decided, late Thursday, that he was not qualified 
for a seat inthat body. The suhject having been 
referred to a select committee, of which Mr. Ma- 
son, of Virginia, was chairman, it reported on the 
13th as follows: 

That having given due notice to said Shields, 
he appeared before them, and they took the sub- 
ject into consideration. ; 

They farther report that the said certificate of 
election declares that the said James Shields was 
chosen a Senator of the United States by ,the 
Legislature of the State of Illinois, on the 13th 
day of January last—that it further appears, and 
is admitted by the said James Shields, that he is 
an alien by birth, and the only proof before the 
committee of the naturalization of the said Shields 
in the United States is contained in the copy of a 
certificate of naturalization in the Circuit Court 
of Effingham county, in the said State of Illinois, 
which is annexed to and made part of this report, 
by which certificate it appears that the said 
James Shields was admitted by said Court a citi- 
zen of the United States on the 21st day of Octo- 
ber, 1840. The committee therefore report the 
following resolutions : 

Resolved, That the election of James Shields to 
be a Senator of the United States, was void, he 
not-having been a citizen of the United States the 
term of years required asa qualification to be a 
Senator of the United States. 

General Shields availed himself of the occasion 
to make a few remarks in excellent tone. 

He had been in the State Legislature, a Judge, 
Commissioner in the General Land Office, a Gen- 
eral in the Army, for three days Governor of 
Oregon, all requiring naturalization, and yet the 
question of eligibility had never yet been raiseed 
in connection with either. The Senator from 
Wisconsin had raised that question here, as he 
had a perfect right to do. Perhaps it was his 
duty to doso. The question having been raised, 
and referred to the honorable and intelligent 
committee who had reported on the subject, he 
had made up his mind to submit to the decision 
of this body without opposition, and throw him- 
self upon his State to sustain him. If they aban- 
doned him, he should never present himself again 
for office in these United States. ’ 

The committee had acted upon the evidence 
before them—they could not act otherwise. He 
could have explained, but, as he had already been 
charged with indiscretion, he forbore. He had 
been guilty of an error in a letter to a gentleman 
of this body, and he confessed his wrong. When 
a gentleman called on him, and referred to the 
injudicious construction of which that letter was 
susceptible, he had immediately authorized him 
to withdraw it. Before this body, and before God, 
he disavowed the construction given to that letter. 
He was incapable of such a thought, of a menace 
of assassination. 

Mr. Foote moved a postponement of the resolu- 
tion till the first Monday in next December. The 
subject was discussed by several Senators, till the 
Senate went into Executive session. The next 
day it was again taken up, when, 

Generaf Shields said that what he had intended 
to state to the committee was, that he should 
never return to be subjected to the snnoyance to 
which he had now been subjected, unless he could 
so return with the most incontestable evidence of 
his eligibility, or with a new commission. As 
that communication had not reached them, and 
the committee had reported st him, he had 
stated yesterday that he should make no further 
resistance. 

Mr. Seward rose to offer an amendment. It 
was merely to declare that the Senator from IIli- 
nois is not eligible to a seat is this body. A post- 
ponement implied, he said, that a different case 
might be presented at the next session. He 
agreed with the Senator from Missouri, (Mr. 
Atchison,) that the case would not be changed, 
unless it could be shown that General Shields 
had been nine yearsa citizen of the United States 
at the time op me my Those ng Hence 
consistently vote for the postponement, he con- 
ceived, who believe that nine citizenship is | 
~s necessary to render a person eligible for an 

‘om. 

Mr. Hale was opposed to postponement unless 
General Shields, or some friend of his, would say 
explicitly that he expects to obtain testimony 
which will alter the case. Until there.was some 
such averment, to vote at once was the plainest 


duty of the Stnete. He did not concur, however. 


in a remark of the Senator from New Y 
] that 


“he had. as little 


because it was about the 
which the heel of aggression had not yet been 











Mr. Calhoun held nothing to be more clear 


. 
* 





than that if General Shields is not now a Senator 

of the United States he never can be, under his 

present certificate of election. The Constitution 

of the United States is clear, that he must be nine 

years a citizen before he can discharge the func- 

tions of the office. He held it clear that General 

Shields had not been nine years a citizen on the 
4th of March, and that he is therefore ineligible, 
unless it can be shown that he was naturalized by 
the naturalization of his father. Nothing of that 
kind has been produced here, or before the com- 
mittee; and it was due to the State of Illinois and 
to General Shields, that the question should be 
décided. ; : 

* He did not agree fully in what had been said as 
to the necessity of his having been nine years a 
citizen at the time of his election. According to 
his interpretation of the Constitution, it is only 
required that"he shall have been nine years a 
citizen on the 4th of March—at the commence- 
ment of the present session. And in conclusion, he 
moved to amend the resolution of the committee 
by adding at the close thereof the words—“ at the 
commencement of the term for which he was 
elected.” 

Mr. Shields rose and said, that as his friend 
from Mississippi [Mr. Foote] had moved the 
postponement without consulting him, he must 
now appeal to him to withdraw the motion. 

Mr. Foote. With pleasure, at the request of 
the honorable Senator. 

Mr. Shields then rose and tendered his resigna- 
tion, to relieve the Senate, he said, from all 
difficulty. 

Mr. Webster said it could not now be received, 
and asked for the vote on Mr. Calhoun’s amend- 
ment. 

General Cass moved to lay the whole subject 
on the table, and the yeas and nays being ordered, 
it was decided in the negative, 15 to 34. 

Mr. Hale moved a postponement until to-mor- 
row, and was in favor of allowing General Shields 
gracefully to resign, and not go home with the 
brand of the Senate upon him—without being 
forcibly ejected. By postponement till to-morrow, 
they could be better able to determine which was 
the best course. 

The debate was then continued at some length, 
by Messrs. Webster, Douglas, Foote, Berrien, 
Butler, and Underwood. Finally, the motion to 
postpone until to-morrow was carried— 

Yeas—Messrs. Atchison, Bell, Borland, Brad- 
bury, Butler, Cass, Chase, Douglas, Downs, 
Felch, Fitzpatrick, Foote, Hale, Hunter, Jones, 
Mason, Norris, Rusk, Seward, Soule, Sturgeon, 
Turney, Underwood, and Yulee—24; 

Nays—Messrs. Badger, Berrien, Bright, Cal- 
houn, Clarke, Cooper, Corwin, Davis of Massa- 
chusetts, Davis of Mississjppi, Dawson, Dickinson, 
Greene, Mangum, Miller, Morton, Pearce, Smith, 
Spruance, Upham, Wales, Walker, Webster, and 
Whitcomb—23. 

Mr. Hale moved that the letter of resignation 
from General Shields be read. Objection was 
made, but the Vice President decided the motion 
to be in order, and the letter was read accordingly, 

Mr. Hale submitted a resolution that the Pres- 
ident of the Senate be requested to inform the 
Governor of Illinoisof the resignation of James 
Shields. 

Mr. Berrien moved to lay this resolution on 
the table, but withdrew the motion, and moved 
merely that its consideration be postponed until 
to-morrow. Agreed to. 

Thursday, Mr. Turney moved that the resolu- 
tion submitted by Mr. Hale be taken up. 

Mr. Hale thought the Governor and Legisla- 
ture of Illinois were fully qualified as to their 
proper course of action on this case, without any 
instructions from this body. He contended, that 
General Shields having withdrawn all claim to a 
seat, it would be indecorous and improper for the 
Senate to express any opinion on the subject ; 
that the case stands precisely as it would have 
stood had General Shields never have come here, 
so far as any decision of the question of eligi- 
bility was involved. 

Mr. Jefferson Davis considered the tender of a 


resignation here, as merely a request for leave | 


of absence. The Senate was not strictly the 


body to receive such a note. To the Governor or | 


Legislature of his own State, from which his ap- 
pointment comes, should his resignation be pre- 
sented. But he conceived that General Shields, 
having withdrawn all claini, the Senate had noth- 
ing to do with the matter. He could resign to 
the Governor of his State, if he chose to do so. 
And, in conclusion, he moved to lay the motion to 
proceed to the consideration of Mr. Hale’s resolu- 
tion on the table; stating that if that motion 
should prevail, he should then move to lay the 
whole subject also upon the table. unless some 
other member should desire to address the Senate. 

Mr. Davis’s motion was decided in the affirma- 
tive by yeas and nays: 

Yeas—Messrs. Atchison, -Badger, Baldwin, 
Bell, Berrien, Borland, Bright, Butler, Calhoun, 
Clarke, Cooper, Corwin, Davis’ of Mississippi, 
Davis of Massachusetts, Dawson, Dickinson, 
Greene, Hamlin, Hunter, Mangum, Mason, Mil- 
ler, Phelps, Seward, Smith, Spruance, Sturgeon, 
Upham, Wales, Walker, Webster, Whitcomb, 
and Yulee—33 

Nays—Messrs. Cass, Chase, Douglas, Downs, 
Felch, Fitzpatrick, Foote, Hale, Jones, Norris, 
Rusk, Soule, Turney, and Underwood—14. 

Subsequently he moved to lay the whole sub- 
ject on the table; but the angtion failed—16 to 
32: 

Yeas—Messrs. Cass, Chase, Davis of Missis- 
sippi, Douglas, Downs, Fitzpatrick; Foote, Hale, 
Jones, Norris, Rusk, Soule, Sturgeon, Turney, 
Underwood, and Yulee—16. 

Nays—Messrs. Badger, Baldwin, Bell, Berrien, 
Borland, Bradbury, Bright, Butler, Calhoun, 
Clarke, Cooper, Corwin, Davis of Massachusetts, 
Dawson, Dickinson, Felch, Greene, Hamlin, 
Huntér, Mangum, Mason, Miller, Morton, Phelps, 
Seward, Smith, Spruance, Upham, Wales, Walk- 
er, Webster, and Whitcomb—32. 

Mr. Calhoun’s amendment was then adopted. 

General Cass rose, not with the supposition 
that he could add anything to the able argument 
to which he had listened with much attention, 
but simply to say that he could not vote upon the 
resolution, for the reason that he considered the 
Senate, by General Shields’s resignation, had lost 
all jurisdiction over the matter. 

Mr. Underwood offered his amendment, to in- 
sert after the word resolved, at the commence- 
meht of the resolution, the words “the éertificate 
of election does not entitle him to a seat in this 
body,” he not having, Xc. [as in the original mod- 
ified resolution.] Lost—16 to 28. 

Mr. Douglas moved to amend, by striking out 
all after the word resolved, and insert that the 
Vice President be requested to inform the Gover- 
nor of Illinois of the resignation of Gen. Shields. 

12 to 32. 

Yeas—Messrs. Cass, Chase, Douglas, Downs, 
Fitzpatrick, Foote, Jones, Rusk, Soule, Stur- 
geon, Underwood, and Yulee—12 

Nays—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Baldwin, 
Bell, Berrien, Borland, Bradbury, Bright, Butler, 
Calhoun, Clarke, Cooper, Corwin, Davis of Mas- 
sachusetts, Davis of Mississippi, Dawson, Dick- 
inson, Greene, Hamlin, Mangum, Mason, Miller, 
Morton, Phelps, Seward, Smith, Spruance, Up- 
ham, Wales, Walker, and Webster—32. 

The resolution, as modified. by Mr. Calhoun’s 
amendment, was then agreed to without a divi- 
sion; and, on motion of Mr. Webster, the presid- 
ing officer was requested to transmit to the Gov- 
ernor of Illinois a copy of the resolution. 

We are glad to find Messrs. Hale and Chase 
voting with the few Senators from the Western 
States, resolved to recognise the right of a Sena- 
tor to resign. On the faith of his credentials 
General Shields took his seat in the United 
States Senate. He was aSenator de facto, and 
was so recognised by the Senate. When the Se- 
lect Committee appointed to inquire into ‘his 
right to a seat, réported against it, and the Sen- 
ate appeared divided in opinion as to the proper 
disposition of the case, he tendered his resigna- 
tion—of what? Of the seat he held in the Sen- 
ate, by its own recognition and the credentials of 
his State. He had held this seat in fact; he re- 
signed it in fact. This he had a perfect right to 
do; and the moment he did so, he was out of the 
power of the Senate. Having ceased tobe a mem- 
ber of that body, in fact, and withdrawn all claim 
to a seat, what right had Senators to proceed to 
declare that his election was null-and void? The 
state of facts which had demanded their action 
having ceased, nothing remained for them to act 
upon. He was no longer a Senator de facto, or a 
claimant to a seat; and we cannot understand 
what part of the Constitution required or au- 
thorized them to affirm that the appointment of 
General Shields by the Legislature of Illinois 
was null and void, or that General Shields was 
not eligible to a seat \in the Senate, after he had 
resigned the appointment. We cannot but ex- 
press our belief that, had the General been sent 
as a Senator from Virginia or South Carolina, 
there is not a Southern Senator who would not 
have deemed his resignation an act rendering 
all further proceedings by the Senate unneces- 
sary. 


Cuar.es Hupson, of Massachusetts, late mem- 
ber of Congress, has been appointed Naval Agent 
at the port of Boston, in the place of Willian 
Parmenter, whose commission has expired. 


Tue Suvereme Court adjourned last Thursday. 





TEXAS AND NEW MEXICO. 

It will be recollected that at the late Session of 
Congress, Mr. Vinton introduced a PrOposition 
in connection with the bill for organizing a Tey. 
ritorial Government in New Mexico, contem. 
plating a reference of the question of boundary 
between that country and Texas to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. It was fiercely re. 
sisted by the Southern men, who, without dis. 
tinction of party, had evidently made up theiy 
minds to sustaifi Texas in her extravagant apy 
flagitions claim to swallow up the best portion oj 
New Mexico. It would seem from the followin 

statement, that the question has been Taised 
without the intervention of Congress, and that 
there isa possibility of a judicialdecision of the 
question of boundary by the Supreme Court. ere 
Congress shall be called upon to dispose of he 
subject. In view of the bias necessarily created 
by the peculiar composition of the Court, we are 
apprehensige that the decision will not be 
acceptable to the friends of Free Soil. 


From the National Intelligencer. 

Tur Texan Bounpary—The Galveston (; 
vilian of the 14th ultimo mentions a lawsuit of 
great interest and public importance, which hag 
been instituted in the United States Court 9; 
Galveston. A citizen of Louisiana sued a citizey 
of the county of Santa Fe, asa citizen of the 
State of Texas. The defendant pleaded, in abate. 
ment of the suit, that Santa Fe forms no part of 
the State of Texas; that, up to the late treaty 
of peace between the United States and Mexico. 
Santa Fe was a part of the Republic of Mexico 
and that, by said treaty, it was ceded to the 
United States, and now constitutes a part of its 
territory, and is therefore out of the jurisdiction 
of the State of Texas. To this plea the plaintiff 
has demurred, and assigned for reasons the revo- 
Jution of ‘Texas, and the act of 1836 defining its 
limits ; the joint resolutions of annexation, and 
the proceedings in execution thereof; and the 
late treaty of peace fixing the limits of the United 
States beyond the boundary of Texas to the county 
of Santa le. , 

“Thus,” says the Civilian, “is this great ques. 
tion presented to the national tribunals for deci- 
sion. It will be argued immediately, and decided 
in a week or two, and taken to the Supreme Court 
at Washington, for revision, however it may he 
determined.” 

We hope Congress will decide the question be 


fore the action of the Supreme Court. 


very 
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MISS MARIA MITCHELL AND THE KING OF 
DENMARK. 


The Intelligencer publishes some interesting 
facts-concerning Miss Maria Mitchell and the 
King of Denmark. In the year 1831, the King 
of Denmark announced his purpose to award a 
gold, medal of the value of twenty ducats, to the 
person who should first discover a telescopic 
comet. 





On the ist of October, 1847, Miss Maria 
Mitchell, of Nantucket, a scientific American 
woman, discovered, at half past ten P. M., such a 
comet ; which was seetion the 3d of October at 
Rome, by Father De Vico, on the 7th in England, 
by W. R. Dawes, and on the 11th at Hamburgh 
by the wife of the director of the observatory of 
that city. Of course, our fair countrywoman has 
carried off the prize. 


—_— 


FRANCE. 


A French correspondent of the New York 
Evening Post, after stating that the Monarchists 
are moving heaven and earth to overthrow the 
republican institutions of France, says : 

“Jt is still my impressien that they will not 
succeed, because I believe there will be found hon- 
est Republicans in sufficient numbers to contend 
effectually with the disaffected and factious. | 
will give you one instance, (and I have reason to 
believe there are many.) In a recent conversation 
with a young Republican officer of the National 
Guard about it, he said, ‘ Let the Royalists talk ; 
we will allow them to do that, but, after all, nx 
shall do the fighting? I am happy to tell you tiat 
the reception of the President by the people 
whilst taking his usual rides in the public places, 
is everything that can be desired; his conduct 
throughout has been very prudent, and he ap- 
pears determined to sustain the present order of 
things. You must not regard the infamous re- 
ports that are circulated about him. 

“There are many who are in favor of manu- 
facturing a King without touching the suffrage. 


The dissolution of the Chamber and the elections 
Will take pluce in May and the rst or June. If 


the Republicans should return the majority, it 
will be one of the greatest achievements possible, 
because they will have everything in the shape of 
dishonesty and corruption to combat against. God 
grant them success !” 





PHILANTHROPISTS ON PAPER. 


Nowhere has more clamor been made about 
“sympathy with the slave,” “discriminations on 
account of color,” &c., than in the State of Ohio; 
and no one more loud-mouthed on these themes 
than Mr. Chase, the newly elected Senator. Yet 
a bill was recently introduced into the Ohio Le- 
gislature, by this same Mr.Chase, => prohibit- 
ing all black or mulatto persons from entering 
the State, except for temporary residence ; and 
also rendering them incapable of acquiring or 
holding real or personal property. <£ 

Could anything show more clearly the canting 
hypocrisy and cruelty of these men, who, while 
professing so much sympathy for the colored race, 
at the same time exclude them from even a home 
upon their soil, and drive them beyond ths limits 
of their State? Verily the people of Ohio are 
precious friends of the black race!—Columbia (S 
C.) Telegraph. 

Weare pleased to see the editor of the T+/-- 
graph sympathizing so deeply with the wrongs of 
the colored race. We know he will be glad to 
learn that Mr. Chase, who brought forward that 
obnoxious bill, is not he Mr. Chase who has just 
been elected United States Senator. Mr. Sena- 
tor Chase is almost as good a friend of the colored 
race as the editor of the Telegraph. 


> — 


ELECTION IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Messrs. Wilson and Tuck are reélected to Con- 
gress from this State, but by reduced majorities. 
General Peaslee, (Democrat,) who voted with the 
friends of freedom during the late Congress, is 
reélected by a large majority. The Independent 
Demrecrat says— 

“We have no regrets to express at this result 
We are free to repeat what we said of him before 
the election. During the session of Congress, 
just closed, he has, so far as we have observed, 
uniformly voted right. The returns will show 
that he runs somewhat above his ticket. [t was 
natural that he should; as he is unquestionably 
the best man on it.” 

Of Henry Hibbard, (Democrat,) elected«n the 
4th District, the same paper says— 

“ Harry is a man of good talents, and if he will 
be as ambitious to serve the cause of human free- 
dom as he has been to serve his party, we shall 
not regret his election. He and Mr. Tuck were 
classmates in college. We hope the representa- 
tive from the Grafton and Coos District will be 
as true to freedom as Mr.Tuck. He is certainly 
pledged to resist the extension of slavery ; and we 
think he has the good judgment to see that a rigid 
adherence to his pledges on that subject is the 
surest road to fame and a lasting popularity, as 
it the only path to honor.” 

In the Legislature, the Democrats will have a 
very large majority. The truth is, the anti- 
slavery resolves of ‘the Democracy of that State, 
and the explicit sanction given by the majority 
of the last Legislature to the conduct of their 
representatives in Congress, in sustaining Gotts 
resolution, are restoring the old Democratic party 
to power. 

The Washington Union rejoices over this Deu- 
ocratic victory, without exploring its causes! 


Cuarces B. Penrostr, of Pennsylvania, has been 
appointed Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 
Mr. McClintock Young, Chief Clerk of the 
| Treasury Department, has resigned, thinking 
that injustice has been done him in appointing 4 
gentleman who has not been in the Department 
to an office to which he himself, on account of b's 
long experience and his ability, thought himself 
entitled. 
ieee 


Etrcrro:-Macnetic Curonocraru.—Ten thou- 
sind dollars have been appropriated by Congress 
to Professor Locke, of Cincinnati, to pay him for 
the use of his late invention by the Government 
of the United States, (not, however, to make it 


‘| free to individuals,) and for a clock upon his plan, 


to be erected by him at the National Observatory 
at Washington. 
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. By J. Quinn Thornton. 

AND CALIFORNIA IN 1848 J : 

a ‘York: Harper & Brothers. For “ 4 Franck Tay: 
lor, Pennsylvania avenue, Washington, V. & 


It is.a pity that Judge Thornton had not had 


a friend at his elbow, to cut down his work just 


one half. He had something t indite really val- 


uable, but has diluted it ee Cate 
of small talk. For example, when the emigran 
n the journey— 
-" : beat ae with her nose almost over 
the end-board, Xn old mare slowly and patiently 
he ped along, evincing as much care as though 
soe knew that she was carrying ‘mother andthe 
paby,’ and therefore must not stumble on any ac- 
count.” : . } 

Then we have descriptions like this: 

“The bees were out in search of flowers, and 
the large gray flies were blowing their mellow 
little horns. ‘The daisies, the first-born daugh- 
ters of Spring, were lifting their modest little 
faces to their father, the Sun...... Some (birds) 
were building their nests; one was pouring his 
love song into the ears of his beloved; and I al- 
most fancied that I could see his eyes sparkle, and 
hear his heart beat, as with stooping wing he re- 
ceived a promise from his lady bird that she would 
indeed love him.” ied: 

For a Judge, he has a very strong Imagination ; 
but he grows still more fanciful : : 

“ No birds were seen, except a few among iso- 
lated hazle thickets, where they seemed not to be 
fixed, but rather to be, like us, emigrants seeking 
a better country. .I advised them all to go back, 
unless they had the bronchitis so as to prevent 
them from singing. A mocking bird, especially, 
who seemed determined to emigrate, I recommend- 
ed first to go back and get a wife, assigning as a 
reason that I had been informed that there were 
no lady mocking birds in Oregon ; and concluded 
by expressing the opinion that, if he did not, he 
might have to pair with a blue jay, or perhaps 
even with a sparrowhawk.” 

Doubtless the singing gentleman was duly 
grateful for this sensible advice. The Judge must 
be a believer in the doctrine of the transmigra- 
tion of souls—he attaches personality to every- 
thing. 

“In the immediate vicinity of my wagon, how- 
ever, no voice was heard, and the very wind seem- 
ed holding its breath, and listening with me to 
the rain drops, which, falling from the melting 
and dissolving clouds above, pattered upon our 
wagon sheet with a most pleasant and soothing 
sound — (mercary at sunrise, 64°; sunset, 66°. 
Wind, west.”) 

But the reader must not suppose that the 
Judge is always thus engaged in peopling all na- 
ture with human souls. In the main, he is quite 
sensible, and communicates no small amount of 
information. ig 








Laneton Parsonacs: A Tale. By the Author of Amy 
Herbert. Edited by Rev. W. Sewell. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. For sale by R. Farnham, corner of 
Pennsylvania avenue and Eleventh street, Washington, 
D.C. , 

The third part of a tale which we have already 
introduced to our readers. Its design is to illus- 
trate and enforce Scriptural truth, under the 
agreeable form of fictitious narrative. 





An Essay on the Union of Church and State. By Baptist 
W. Noel, M.A. New York: Harper & Brothers. For 
sale by Franck Taylor, Pennsylvania avenue, Washing 
ton, D. C. 

The withdrawal of the distinguished author of 
this work from the Establishment in England, on 
the ground of his opposition to the union of 
Church and State, is one of the many indications 
pointing to an approaching revolittion in Great 
Britain. Not many years ago, thé Protective 


Policy seemed almost as firmly rooted as the Es- | connection with this question. It is now probable, 
tablishment now does—but the English mind, | this questiqn having been raised, that the Senate 
with a conservatism which restrains violent im- | Will not adjourn before Saturday, if then, as it is 


pulse, is yet essentially progressive. The influ- 
ences arrayed against the union of the Temporal 
and Spiritual Powers are daily accumulating; 
and the accession of so able a man as Mr. Noel, 
to the ranks of Dissent, must augment its power. 

This Essay will be read with peculiar interest 
by the American People, not only on account of 
the remarkable event with which it is associated, 
but because it brings up anew, with beautiful 
precision, and argues with singular vigor, Princi- 
ples imbedded in the foundation of their free in- 
stitutions. The work is characterized by sound 
doctrine, intellectual power, and a spirit at once 
independent and tolerant. 








Gotv Seexer’s Manvat. By D T. Ansted, M. A., F. R. 
S, &c. New York: D. Appleton & Co. For sale by R. 
Farnham, Washington, corner of Pennsylvania avenne aud 
Eleventh street. 


We have looked through this small volume 
with much satisfaction. The writer is a man of 
science, and appears to have conducted his re- 
searches with great care. He has furnished a 
very useful guide to all persons emigrating to 
California, with a view of settling or gold dig- 
ging. He gives‘an account of the chief districts 
in which gold has hitherto been found ; explains 
the form in which the metal usually occurs in 
nature, and the tests by which it may be distin- 
guished ; describes the modes generally used to 
separate it from its alloys, and reduce it to a form 
convenient for transportation ; and discusses brief- 
ly, but with considerable clearnessthe probabil- 
ity of permanence in the supply thus opened, and 
the effect upon the value of gold in the various 
markets of the world. His conclusion, drawn 
from a variety of data, is, that no such increase of 
the precious metals as will seriously disturb pri- 
ces, can be reasonably expected. 








Tue Boy or Mount Rrtat. By the Author of “ Redwood,” 
“Poor William,” &c. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. For 
sale by Taylor & Maury, Washington, Pennsylvania ave- 
nue, above Ninth street. 

We learn from the Preface that this little book 
is the first of a series to be published by Mr. 
Charles H. Pierce, for the young people of our 
country; and that this history of the poor boy of 
Mount Rhigi has been written to awaken in 
those of our young people who have been care- 
fully nurtured a sense of their duty to those who 
are less favored; to show them that the ignorant, 
neglected, and apparently vicious, have the germs 
of goodness in their souls; that patience, kind- 
ness, and affection, will fall like healing dew upon 
them, nourishing that which God has implanted. 

An admirable story it is; marked by that elo- 
quence of style, nice acquaintance with the work- 
ings of the human heart, and irresistible pathos, 
for which its author, Catherine M. Sedgwick, 
is so distinguished. If this book be a fair speci- 
men of those that are to follow, they will consti- 
tute a series of works for Young People, unsur- 
passed in this country. 

History ov QueRn Exizangru. By Jacob Abbott. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. For sale by Franek Taylor, 
Washington, Pennsylvania avenue. 

Another of Abbott’s neat series of histories for 
young People. The author says that he has con- 
fined himself to gtrict historic truth, having 
availed himself of the best sources of information 
in this country. The book presents a very full 
portrait of the great Queen of England—one of 


the most energetic sovereigns that have occupied 
the English throne. pe : 


Tug Massacuuserts Quaaterty Review. March, 1849, 
Boston : Coolidge & Wiley. 

For the contents of this number, the reader is 
referred to our advertising columns, They ex. 
hibit little variety, but the articles are able, 
presse and adapted to the times. One, on 
‘al ton Revolution of 1848, and another on 
command deep of one by the Norsemen, will 


Epinsurcu Rayiny 


“ yee .y 
The leading article Wes rpnerncenae 
the French Benedictines, ‘pyacrtsning one on 
an eclectic on a very large scale, niet Seems to be : 






the Church was at first Congrenligng it 
the agitation of the lowest strata of » that by 
superincumbent mass of seed 


mental servitude, might be broken 
nodal or Presbyti : 





| for the promotion of a concert and uniformity of 


(| vert to the doctrine of the Nicholson letter, in 


uge of ignorance and of feudal opposition—then 
Scholastic, that the human mind might be edu- 
cated for a return to a sounder knowledge and to 
primitive doctrine —then Protestant, that the 
soul might be emancipated from error, supersti- 
tion, and ‘spiritual despotism—then partially Re- 
formed, in the very bosom of the Papacy, lest 
that emancipation should hurry the whole of 
Christendom into precipitate change and lawless 
anarchy—and then, at length, Philosophical, to 
prove, that as there are no depths of sin or misery 
to which the healing of the Gospel cannot reach, 
so there are no heights of speculation to which 
the wisdom of the Gospel cannot ascend.” 

There is something in this, albeit it is a little 
fancifal. 

Next follows an instructive article on the 
Progress of Mechanical Invention. 

A review of two works on the Saxons in E'ng- 
land, exhibits no small amount of Saxon lore, and 
is one of the best things in this number. 

Relief of Irish Distress is the subject of anoth- 
er article. The author seems as much at fault as 
anybody else, and gives up all hope of saving 
England, unless four or five hundred thousand 
people can be removed from Ireland, every year, 
for four or five years to come. 

We have not time to notice the other papers in 
the Review. 





Bucuanan’s JouRNAL or Man. February, 189. Cincin- 
7 nati, O. 
Contents of the February number are as fol- 
lows: 
Psychometry. 
Reicharbach’s Researches on Magnetiam. 
Vaughan’s Discoveries in Organic Chemistry. 
Cholera—its Causes and Cure. 
Intuitive Science. 
Cholera and Potato Rot. 





Four Montus Amone tus Gop Finpgrs oF CALIFoR- 
nia. By J. Tyrwhit Brooks, M. D. 


Dr. Brooks is an Englishman, who, having wan- 
dered to Oregon, at last found his way to Califor- 
nia, and spent four months among the gold dig- 
gers, keeping a Diary all the while, which he 
transmitted to his friends at home, by whom it 
was published. We have read it all through, with 
great pleasure, and think we have a far better 
conception of life in the gold diggings than we 
had before. It is unambitious, entertaining, and 
must certainly be truthful. We intend soon to 
make some extracts from it. 


THE SENATE AND MR, MeGAUGHEY. 


The correspondent of the Baltimore Sun of 
March 16th, says— 

The nomination of Mr. McGaughey, as Govern- 
or of Minesota, was rejected by a vote, it is said, 
of 22 to 25. Some opposition is said also to have 
been made to one or two other nominations, which 
were, in consequénce, laid over. Mr. Benton, it 
is further understood, offered a resolution in 
reference to the protocol to the Mexican treaty, 
looking to further investigations, with a view to 
the settlement of the question whether that pro- 
tocol is binding in its effect; and, if so, whether 
it was.not the duty of the late Executive to have 
first submitted it to the Senate for action upon it, 
or ratification, before issuing his proclamation, 
announcing the exchange of ratifications and the 
restoration of peace between the two Republics. 
Mr. Benton occupied the attention of the Senate 
until after 3 P. M., and was, it is said, quite se- 
vere on the course of the late administration in 





understood that General Taylor desires the ques- 
tion to be settled. H. 





CALIFORNIA. 


We did not believe that the enlightened and 
enterprising emigrants to California would long 
remain without some sort of a Government. 
Wherever Americans go, the principle of self- 
government goes with them. If there be no law, 
they will make one. It was not to be supposed 
that the thousands of American citizens who are 
settling in that country would suffer their wives 
and children, their property and comfort, to be 
exposed to the aggressions of the lawless. 

We hope they will havo theo good sunse~ t0-ful- 
low the example of their brethren in Oregon, and 
exclude slavery. The Southern States are set- 
ting them an example in this respect, many of 
them having resolved to exclude the importation 
of slaves. 

The Boston Daily Advertiser quotes from the 
San Francisco Star, of the 23d December, an ac- 
count of the proceedings of a public meeting, pre- 
liminary to the formation of a Provisional Gov- 
ernment : 

“ A public meeting, of which Dr. John Town- 
send was President, and James C. Ward and Wil- 
liam S. Clark, Vice Presidents, was held at San 
Francisco on the evening of the 2ist, and by ad- 
journment on the 23d, for considering the neces- 
sity of establishing a Provisional Government. 
They adopted a very well drawn up preamble 
and resolutions, stating the necessities of the case, 
and the steps resolved on for accomplishing the 
object. The preamble alludes to the cession of the 
territory by Mexico—the cessation of the mili- 
tary government—the great influx of emigrants— 
and the intelligence which afforded little prospect 
of an immediate extension over them of the laws 
of the United States. 

“ The resolutions declare the right and duty 
of the inhabitants of California to form such a 
Government, and the joy with which the intelli- 
gence was received that their soil was to be ad- 
mitted under the flag of this Union ; their readi- 
ness to accept a regular form of Territorial Gov- 
ernment, whenever Congress shall vouchsafe to 
them ‘that mercy and consideration; and their 
regret that the inactivity of Congress had forced 
upon them the necessity of establishing a Pro- 
visional Government for the protection of their 
firesides and lives. 

“They therefore concur in the sentiments and 
recommendations of a meeting previously held at 
Puebla and San Jose, recommending to the in- 
habitants of California to hold meetingsand elect 
delegates to represent them in a Convention to be 
held at San Jose on the 4th of March, 1849, for 
the purpose of drafting and preparing a form of 
Provisional Government, to be submitted to the 
people for ratification or rejection by a vote by 

t. 


oO 

“They resolved that the inhabitants of the 
town and district of San Francisco should be in- 
vited to hold a meeting at the school-house, dn 
the 8th of January, to make choice ‘of five dele- 
gates ; that three persons should be nominated by 
the President of the meeting, and confirmed by 
the meeting, to act as judges of the election; and 
also a onding committee, whose duty it 
should be to communicate with other districts, 


action. The preamble and resolutions, after dis- 
cussion, were adopted unanimously, and the com- 
mittees were appointed. 

“ Resolutions were also adopted, expressing the 
opinion that the duties which have been collected 
at the ports of Upper California, since the 15th 
of August last, rightfully belong to the people of 
the Territory, 4s the knowledge of the treaty of 
peace from date rendered the continuance of 


mili occupation unn and annulled 
the saititary contribution duties’ which existed 
bar, Sa war. : 
“They maintaia that the right of any descrip- 
carting sad aebaying erence of Be Gor. 
ng an e of the Gov- 
ernment of Ihe cueit ch tate. and that, as the 
United States have not established any Govern- 
ment over California since its cession, the duties 
pin se have been ras since the ment 
e eer tk forces, justly belong 
Rd gr of "Terrifory, and should be 
ain Sas equa ys by the Government 
w ey establishing. 
“The first sional Government menting in 
the Territory was that above referred to, at 
San Jose, December 11, 1848, at ype man 2 of- 


fC pt pe 
were su 

datSan Francisco. C R. H. Dimmick, 
Dr. Cory, and J. D. Hoppe, Eaq., were 
‘chosen to the Convention from dis- 


trict of SnJowe” 
It is high time for the People of California to 


act. The New York Tribune has become a con- 












Papal, that it 


Coetiial cat visible unity to the armies of the | shows 


and the barbarians of the North—then 
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yterian, that the tendency of ce 

rae societies to hereny and schism might be cove | 

dificalty ana biseapel, that in ages of extreme | axe 
culty and peril the whole body might act in 


things, and holds that slaves. will not be |. 


twenty-five selected negroes, to di ld. The 
Memphis Eagle also says that aeverel Sines from 
that section have taken servants along with 
them.” 

Now, :f nothing else will avail, we hope the 
good people of California will meet in Conven- 
tion, form a State Constitution, excluding slavery, 
and send their representatives here next Con- 
gress, asking admission into the Union. 


CORRESPONDING AND EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


At a meeting of the friends of Emancipation, 
held at Louisville, February 22, 1849, W. W. 
Worsley having been called to the chair, and 
Reuben Dawson appointed Secretary, the follow- 
ing gentlemen were named as a Corresponding 
and Executive Committee, with power to enlarge 
their number and fill vacancies : . 

Messrs. W. W. Worsley, William E. Glover, 
David L. Beatty, Bland Ballard, William Rich- 
ardson, Reuben Dawson, Patrick Maxcy, W. P. 
Boone, Thomas McGrain. 

At a meeting of the Committee, February 28, 
Lewis Ruffner and James Speed were added to 
the number. William Richardson was chosen 
Treasurer, and Bland Ballard Corresponding 
Secretary. W. W. Worstey, Chairman. 

R. Dawson, Secretary. 

From the foregoing notice, it will be seen that 
a standing committee has been appointed by the 
friends of Emancipation in Louisville. 

The great object of the committee will be, to 
publish valuable pamphlets and essays for distri- 
bution through the State. From many quarters 
applications are continually made for facts and 
statistics bearing upon the subject of Emancipa- 
tion. Those applications, we trust, will now be 
fully met, and a vast amount of useful informa- 
tion upon this vitally important subject be dis- 
seminated throughout Kentucky. 

Any applications addressed to Bland Ballard, 
Corresponding Secretary, or Paul Seymour, pub- 
lisher of the Examiner, will meet with prompt 
attention — Louisville Examiner. 


From a tt i ines, 
VERY IMPORTANT FROM CALIFORNIA. 


Astounding quantities of Gold—The mines inexhaus- 
tible—High wages and prices for goods, 











We give below some extracts from letters re- 
ceived from San Francisco by one of the oldest, 
largest, and most respectable houses in Pearl 
street, and communicated for the Tribune by the 
parties to whom they were addressed. It will be 
seen that they fully confirm the most exciting 
accounts as to the richness of the mines and 
the quantities in which the gold has been pro- 
cured by individuals. The writer has been for 
eight or ten years the California correspondent 
of the house in question, and, as we are assured 
by its head, is a man of the most sound, cautious, 
and reliable character. We add, that any person 
wishing to know the names#of the parties, can 
have them by applying at the publication office 


‘Of the Tribune, and so commend our readers to 


the consideration of the letters : 


San Francisco, December 1, 1848. 

Frenn —: * * * The prices obtained 
for goods here are enormous. Were I to quote, it 
would not be credited. . 

You will undoubtedly have heard of the great 
discovery of gold in this country —a discovery 
which is destined to produce a greater excitement 
throughout the United States, if not throughout 
Europe also, than any event which has happened 
for a century. 

The amounts of gold obtained are truly aston- 
ishing, and the quartities every day brought to 
this place equally so. 

Every article of food and necessity is of course 
very high at the mines. Flour has been sold at 
$2.50 the pound ; four quarts of wheat for 4 horse 
have brought $8 ; boots, $75 per pair ; pork, $250 
per barrel. 

The wages of carpenters are $10 per day ; com- 
mon laborers earn $8 a day or $1 an hour ; a cook, 
$60 to $100 per month. - 

Brandy fetches 4 oz. gold for a bottle ; bread is 
$2 per pov.d ; blankets, $80 per pair ; washing is 
worth $8 a dozen ; clerks, $3,000 per annum and 
found. 

Emigration is pouring in from all quarters of 
the Pacific, and it is quite impossible to find a 
place to put one’s head in. 

A room at a hotel rents for $200 per month. 
The commonest hovel or shanty you can imagine 
brings $30 to $60 per month. 

The gold is inexhaustible, and for years to 
come immense quantities must continue to be got 
out, and a great trade must be carried on between 
this and all parts of the world. 

The cargo I bought from —— cost $9,000. The 
gross amount of sales from it has been $31,000. 


My partner came with two cargoes, and we have 
ol over $100,000. ‘ 


San Francisco, December 23, 1848. 

* * * Real estate has gone up here, as well 
as everything else. A store and lot I paid $17,500 
for, yesterday. 

Lumber is worth $150 per thousand, and the 
carpenters can earn $10 per day. 

The entire population of Oregon have aban- 
doned their crops and homes, and are coming 
here. The Sandwich Islands are deprived of all 
their foreign population. Every vessel from any 
port on this coast is filling with passengers for 
this place. 

Mr. ——, formerly consul at ——, informs me 
that two of his servants left him when the news 
first came. They have just returned with $75,000. 

Captain —— of the navy, who returned last eve- 
ning from the mines, informs me of one locality 
which has been found where gold is so abundant 
that there is no necessity for washing the earth: $700 
per day is the amount obtained by each man. 

Sheath knives are used to dig the gold, and 


-have sold at the mines for $50 each. 


I have conversed with many old friends of mine 
who have been at the mines, and gathered large 
quantities; they all say that they only want two 
months more the next summer, and they shall 
have enough. 

Although this country and town are filled with 
gold, no vegetables can be had. We eat but little 
else than beef and bread ; all agricultural opera- 
tions have ceased entirely. 


——_ a _ 


THE CONGRESSIONAL FIGHTS. 


A Washington correspondent of the Commercial 
Advertiser thus sketches some of the disgraceful 
scenes attending the close of the 30th Congress: 

The fights and personal collisions which occur- 
red on the floors of both Houses are deeply to be 
deplored, but they should not be forgotten. The 
facts concerning those which took place in the 
House develop»not only an unamiable, but a most 
alarming state of feeling as existing there. 

The difficulty between Mr. Giddings and Mr. 
Meade took place at about ten o’clock, when the 
Southern members, after nine been, at one 
time in the evening, elated to a high degree by 
what they thought almost the certainty, of success 
in their most cherished plans, began to fear that 
the chances of final success inclined to their ad- 
versaries. Mr. Giddings sits near the Speaker’s 
chair, on the left; Mr. Meade almost directly in 
front of it, not far removed. Between their seats 
is the open semi-ci area before the Clerk’s 
desk. Mr. Giddings crossed over to the desk of 
Mr. Turner of Illinois, zealously engaged in codpe- 
rating with Mr. G. and others in the effort to 
strike off the Senate amendment, or to defeat the 
bill. Mr. G. asked Mr. Turner, who is a Demo- 
crat, if the Locofocos on his side of the House 
were as. humored as the Whigs on the other. 
Mr. T. zeplied that they were not, that they 
were very much ex ed. Mr. Giddings said 
that was not ; that there was no need 
e was sitting near, in his 
d, seeming to address himself 
in part to Mr. G. and in part to another gentle- 

that the only way to manage the scoundrels 

was to put them in bodily fear, to make them un- 
derstand that if they persisted in their factious 
and incendiary Cones, they were doing so at the 
risk of their lives. He was understood to refer 
to the contest then going on. Mr. Giddings turned 
to him and said that that would hardly effect any 
good purpose; that the best way would be to be 
calm, to contest the matter with mild firmness, as 
aes con & fair hope of success, and to 
eld with a grace when it became inevitable. 

r. Meade sprang to his feet, and seized 
Mr. beens by the collar, swearing with bitter 
peg a he uttered er word he would 
cut his heart out. The members who interfered, 
say, that Mr.G. had his hand clenched, in the 
attitude of a man about to strike. Had he done 
80, he would have been justified, and his assail- 






was 80 ed with as to he totally pow- 
erless. i Meade’s ideas of legi ‘ 

carried out, the proceedings id have been 
) ois aches on 4 ee iy ar ge daad 
"The incidents of the ut between Messrs. R. 

















ready commenced ; — . 





the whole evening, between the North and the 
South, and throught this was the hoginning: of it. 
His only impulse was to assist a friend from the 
South. Néive as this confession was, it doubtless 
most truly indicated a very prevalent feeling of 
the younger members of the Southern delegations. 
This man had probably heard Mr. Meade’s re- 
marks. Perhaps they had been partly addressed 
to him, as his seat is in that vicinity. The awful 
consequences that might have resulted from the 
merest accidental collision, at such a time, any 
one may imagine. It would not be easy to exag- 
gerate them. 


MR. CHASE, U. §. SENATOR FROM OHIO. 


This gentleman, lately elected Senator from 
Ohio, is a native of Hopkinton, New Hampshire, 
and nephew of the late Dudley Chase, who was a 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Vermont, and 
Senator in Con from that State. He pub- 
licly claimed, when on the stump last summer, 
relationship with the late Samuel Chase, member 
of the old Congress, and Judge of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. He graduated at 
Dartmouth College in 1826. Immediately after- 
wards, through the influence of his uncle, he 
became a member of the family of the late Wil- 
liam Wirt, Attorney General, with whom he 
read law, and was private tutor to his children. 
While in Washington, Mr. Chase drew up a pe- 
tition to Congress for the abolition of slavery in 
the District of Columbia, obtained a numerous 
list of signatures, and had it presented. It creat- 
ed an unusual stir at the Capitol. He came to 
Cincinnati about eighteen years ago, and immedi- 
ately commenced the work of editing the Ohio 
Statutes, in three large volumes—another volume 
of which he is about to publish, bringing the work 
down to the present time. 

At the bar, few, if any, have more extensive or 
lucrative business. His age is about forty-one 
years. Mr. Chase is also the nephew of Judge 
McLean.— Cleveland Herald, 


oe 


FLOGGING IN THE NAVY. 








We have been considerably amused this winter, 
says the Knickerbocker, by reading the argu- 
ments that the bill for abolishing Flogging in the 
Navy has called forth, and what is more, we have 
been as much surprised as amused — surprised 
that old notions are so difficult to get rid of, and 
that there are yet “statesmen” in the world who 
believe in the moral suasion of a hickory club and 
evangelizing influence of a cat-o’-nine-tails. In 
the opinion of some of the learned gentlemen, 
men are like drums—to be useful, they must be 
beaten, and the only way to make sailors smart, 
was by “throwing the silk” into them. Similar 
notions formerly prevailed in this State with 
regard to the inmates of our prisons. Till within 
the last year or so, there was scarce a keeper at 
Sing Sing or Auburn, but who regarded the 
abolition of rope-ends as a sacrilege, and as 
exposing the prisons to results the most alarming 
and dangerous. But notwithstanding these stick- 
lers for “old fashioned punishments,” the Legis- 
lature of 1847 had the courage to make the 
experiment, and what is the resnlt? Why, that 
the cat is not necessary to good order, nor are 
lashes on the back as useful as those fastened to 
the eye-lids, as our friend of the Mount Pleasant 
Institution once insisted on. At Sing Sing, from 
the 15th of October, 1846 to the ist December, 
1847, 86 convicts were punished with 603 lashes. 
This was under a systen, too, which claimed to 
be more mild and forbearing than that of pre- 
vious years. 

At the same prison during the same time, the 
number of convicts who broke the discipline of 
the prison was seven hundred and thirty-seven. 
The number of transgressors last year, a year 
that witnessed the abolition of corporeal punish- 
ments, was only three hundred and fifty-one, 
showing that mild measures are fifty per cent. more 
humanizing than those of the old school. Besides 
this, the men labor more cheerfully, perform a 
greater amount of work; and are more careful of 
the fabrics intrusted to their care and discretion. 
Under the “knock down system,” the number of 
articles “spoiled in the making” averaged about 
five per cent. of the whole products. Last year the 
wastage did not amount to one per cent.! thus 
proving, that to make men either tractable or 
profitable, you must cease to act towards them 
like brutes, and learn to regard them as fellow- 
creatures. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE NATIONAL ERA. 

Centreville, Indiana, March 1, 1849.—Present in- 
dications seem to give promise of a union of the 
Demoagats and Free-Soilers in this Congressional 
district. The two forces united give a majority 
over the Whigs of between five and six hundred, 
which (Van Buren being out of the way) can be 
very considerably increased in Argust next. G. 
W., Julian is in the field as the Free Soil candi- 
date, by general if not unanimous consent; and 
should the union take place, he will probably 
be the successor of Mr. Smith in Congress. The 
Taylor men here, of late, are in a state of great 
alarm, in view of recent political movements in 
Ohio and other States, and the faithlessness of 
Mr. Smith to his past Anti-Slavery professions. 
Many of his former friends openly denounce him ; 
and his course, by impairing all confidence in the 
Free Soil claims of the Whigs, has had much to 
do in building up and holding together the Free 
Soil party hereabouts. 





Extract of a Letter dated Watertown, N.Y— * 
* * * *& * %*,T made it the occasion for 
giving a few others an opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with the National Era, and the sound 
republican principles which it inculcates. With 
very little effort, I procured the names of four- 
teen new subscribers, as per the withim schedule? 
and I herewith enclose you twenty-eight dollars, 
the subscription price of one volume to each. 
They are just such readers as your paper ought 
to have—genuine “ New York Barnburners,” with 
the exception of one, with whose name you are 
doubtless familiar. By the aid of a few efficient 
agents, your circulation in northern New York 
might be greatly extended. To the electors of 
that region belongs the honor of having given the 
proudest vote of any portion of the nation, in fa- 
vor of the great principlés of Freedom and Jeffer- 
sonian Democracy. Their political schoolmaster 
was the lamented Wright; and they will be the- 
last to forget or disregard the lessons of political 
wisdom, and the plain principles of Freedom, Jus- 
tice, and Humanity, taught and practiced by their 
great preceptor. ar: 

In the Empire State, the destiny of the cause is 
onward. Cassism is, of course, an “ obsolete idea,” 
and the spirit and power of Conservatism are ef- 
fectually broken. Seeing themselves in the atti- 
tude of a mere third party in the State, some of 
the leaders will probably enlist under the banner 
of Taylorism, while -the rank and file will un- 
doubtedly return and coéperate with the Free 
Democracy, under the regular organization. 








Extract of a Letter dated Louisville, February 27, 
1849.—Do not conclude, from the doings of our 
foolish legislators, that Emancipation is dead in 
Kentucky. Those gentlemen fancied they could 
pass resolutions enough to frighten the Emanci- 
pationists from their propriety. But they were 
mistaken. They have aroused a spirit in this 
Commonwealth that will never be whistled down, 
so long as slavery blighits our soil. The friends 
of Emancipation are greatly cheered. We donot, 
it is true, expect to introduce a clause in the Con- 
stitution, to be made this year, declaring Emanci- 
pation; but we do expect to prohibit the introduc- 
tion of any more slaves, under any penee: and to 
enable the people hereafter to consider the sub- 
ject of slavery, dissociated from all party ques- 
tions. An agitation is begun, which must go on 
until the last chain is riven in Kentucky. Eman- 
cipation may not come this year or the next, but 
it will come before you and I are ten years older. 

e can do more for the slaves five years hence 
than we can at this time. The Boy wah men 
are prodigiously seared; and well they may be, 
for the sentiment in favor of Emancipation is very 
deep, earnest, and pervading, in this Common- 
Wealth, and its success is inevitable. 

New Albany, O., February 21, 1849—I think I 
can get several subscribers for the Era within the 
pan 8 my a ror I ‘if ministers 

erally were authorized agents 
Sacer pr scr list monet y Ir Your paper, 

I am yours, most respectfully, em. 

We are happy to have the good wishes of 80 
estimable 9 class. We have no special claim 


upon them, but whenever they see proper to agt 
as agents for the Era, they shall have our heart 
thanks.— Ed. Era. - 





New Organs, Marcu 10.—The levees at 
dsonville have given way, 


ethane ger yy be. We are in momentary 
apprehensio that the embankments at New Or- 


pT a Nag OS 


‘taking active measures to guard against it, and 





if ‘The Ohio ‘Staridard has been suspended for a 
short time. We hope its publisher, Mr. Garrard, 


may be able speedily to resume the publication 
under more encouraging auspices. 


the 
country at & 





in Worcester, Mass., was held last week Monday, 


and resulted in the election of Henry Chapin, the 


and the Spanish histori- 


the highest 
ans pare of the metallic paintings of the Mexi- 


Free Soil candidate for Mayor, and the whole cans and Peruvians; at the time of the discovery. 
Free Soil ticket by about 500 majority. What is | But a picture, combining the brilliancy of gilding 


particularly noticeable and gratifying is, that this 

result was accomplished in the face of an entire 

and open union of the Taylor and Cass parties 

upon one set of candidates. Three cheers, say we, 

oi the Free Soilers of the “ banner county of the 
nion, 





No Tuanxs ror Ir!—In the Missouri Legisla- 
ture, on the 27th, a member proposed to resolve 

“That the thanks of the people of this State 
are due to Hon. David R. Atchison, for the manly 
and unwavering course pursued by him in regard 
to the all-important question of Slavery, by sub- 
scribing his name, ‘solitary and alone, to the 
Address of the Southern Delegates in Congress 
to their constituents”— 

Put, on putting it to vote, it was rejected—41 
to 46. Other resolutions, (accompanying the one 
thanking Mr. Atchison,) declaring thaéthe people 
of Missouri endorse Mr. Calhoun’s address, shar- 
ed the same fate—WN. Y. Tribune. 





and the expression of painting in metallic color- 
ing, has, we believe, for the first time been pro- 
duced by this process, and is certainly quite an 
acquisition in this department. There may be 
more scientific discoveries in the fine arts; but 
we doubt if there is any abounding in more bril- 
liant practical results. We have just examined a 
specimen ; it is indeed celestial in its aspect, and 
is said to be durable beyond any work of art; in 
fact, imperishable in lustre, coloring, and sub- 
stance. The inventor is now in the city, and 
proposes getting some ens for the Wash- 
ington Monument, and also a gallery of the hea- 
then divinities. We think ~ “ae See ion 
to these subjects, and bespeak for the enterprises 
a brilliant patronage. The patent is valued at 
half a million. * 


Washington, D. C., March, 1849. 





Tue Queen’s Dictionary. Among the novelties 
at the Fair of the Franklin Institute, one, in par- 
ticular, attracts great attention. It is a copy of 


Important Decision.—The Court of Appeals | Webster’s Quarto Dictionary, intended as a 
of the State of Maryland, now in session, has sus- | Present to’ Her Majesty, Victoria, Queen of 


tained the constitutionality of the State law, for- 


Great Britain. It is superbly bound in Turkey 
morocco antique, and the clasp and ornamental 


bidding the vending of liquors upon the Sabbath. | plates are of solid gold. The edges are gold, and 


The Sun says: 


“It was an appeal from # decision of one of the | beautifully blended in el 


county courts, in which the judgment of the court 


on the front, the English and American flags are 
t colors. On the 
edges of the top is a streamer with the words 


below was reversed on the ground of informality | “2 Pluribus Unum,” and those at the bottom 
in the bill of exceptions, . being no proof another with the motto, “ Honi Soit Qui Mal y 


that the defendant was a retailer of liquor. The 
court, however, decided that the State had the 


right, under the constitution, to pass the law in 
question,” 


Tur Hon, Joun BuancuarD, member of the 
late Congress from the State of Pennsylvania, 
died a few years ago at Columbia, Lancaster 
county, on his way home. 

En 

Joun GayLr, member of Congress from Ala- 
bama, has been appointed Judge of the District 
Court of the United States for the Northern and 
Southern Districts of Alabama. 








* 

Present or Miami University.—We learn 
from the Cincinnati papers that Rev. Thomas H. 
Stockton, of the Protestant Methodist Church, 
has been elected President of Miami University 
at Oxford, Ohio. The Institution having always 
been under the government of Presbyterian 
divines, the Cincinnati Gazette speaks of this 
election as one of the “liberal characteristics of 
the day,” and says: 

“We shall look now to see Miami University 
again take the station it once held among the 
literary institutions of the country.” 


—_—s—— 


ACTS OF THE LATE CONGRESS. 


The following is a list of the principal acts and 
resolves of the second session of the 30th Con- 
gress, which has just expired. We copy those 
which are of public interest, omitting the private 
bills and some others of no general interest. It 
is stated that the five million Treasury note bill, 
in the hurry of business between the two Houses 
of Congress, was lost; and that, consequently, 
the Government is left without resources, except 
the ordinary revenue, and the balance of the last 
loan, until December next. 

An act to authorize the coinage of $20 and $1 
gold pieces at the mint of the United States and 
its branches. 

An act for the settlement of the claims of New 
Hampshire against the United States. 

- An act to supply deficiencies in the appropria- 
tions for the service of the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1849. 

An act to provide for carrying into execution, 
in part, the twelfth article of the treaty with 
Mexico, concluded at Guadalupe Hidalgo. 

An act making appropriations for the support 
of the Military Academy for the year ending 
30th June, 1850. 

An act making appropriations for the payment 
of revolutionary and other pensions of the United 
States for the year ending 30th June, 1850. 

An act making appropriations for the payment 
of navy pensions for the year ending , 30, 
1850. 

An act granting five years’ half pay to certain 
widows and orphans of officers, non-commissioned 
officers, musicians, and privates, both regulars and 
volunteers. 

An act to make arrangements for taking the 
seventh census. 

An act to amend the act entitled “ An act sup- 
plemental to the act for the admission of the 
States of Iowa and Florida into the Union.” 

An act making appropriations for the service 
of the Post Office Department for the year ending 
the 30th of June, 1850. 

An act to provide for the settlement of the ac- 
counts of public officers and others who may have 
received moneys arising from military contribu- 
tions or otherwise in Mexico. 

An act to extend the provisions of all laws now 
in force relating to the carriage of passengers in 
merchant vessels, and the regulation thereof. 

An act requiring all moneys received from cus- 
toms and from all other sources to be paid imme- 
diately into the Treasury, without abatement or 
deduction, and for other purposes. 

An act to establish the Home Department, and 
to provide for the Treasury Department an As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury and a Commis- 
sioner of the Customs. ‘ 

An act making appropriations for the support 
of the army for the year ending the 30th Fane, 
1850. / 

An act making appropriations for the naval 
service for the year ending the 30th June, 1850. 

An act making appropriations for the current 
and contingent expenses of the Indian depart- 
ment, and for fulfilling treaty stipulations with 
the various Indian tribes, for the year ending 
June 30th, 1850. 

An act making appropriations for the civil and 
diplomatic expenses of Government for the year 
ending the 30th June, 1850, and for other pur- 
poses. 

An act to extend the revenue laws of the Unit- 
ed States over the territory and waters of Upper 
California, and to create a collection district 
therein. 

An act declaratory of an act for the admission 
of the State of Iowa into the Union. 

An act to extend the provisions of an act, ap- 
proved the third of March, eighteen hundred and 
forty-seven, for carrying into effect the existing 
compacts with the States of Alabama and Missis- 
sippi with regard to the five per cent. fund and 
school reservations. 

An act to continue the light at Sands Poipt, on 
Long Island. ’ 

An act to amend an act entitled “An act for 
authenticating certain records,” approved Feb- 
ruary 22, 1849. 

An act making appropriations for light-houses, 
buoys, &c., and providing for the erection and es- 
tablishment of the same, and for other purposes. 


Pense.” — Philadelphia Times ani Keystone, Oct. 24 


We learn that the Queen’s Dictionary received 
the first, premiumat the Fair—Springfield Repu). 


DOMESTIC MARKETS. 


New York, Morch 19, 1849. 

The Hudson River Open—A steamboat from our 
city succeeded yesterday in forcing a way through 
the ice up to Albany. In a few days, the river 
will be in a fine navigable order. 

No marked change in our flour market. West- 
ern brands commanded a ready sale at $5.373¢ a 
$5.50. 

Corn—yellow, 56 a 57 cents; white, 54 cents. 

Wheat, $1.14. 

Mess pork, $10.621¢ ; prime, $9, with sales of 
300 barrels. | De icbaisnts 











Puiraperuta, March 19, 1849. 
Flour is firm at $4.75. Rye flour, $3.121¢. 
Wheat and corn in request. Red wheat, $1 a 
$1.03, and yellow corn 54 cents. Rye, 66. 





Boston, March 17, 1849. 

The flour market was steady. New York and 
Western brands at $5.8714 a $6.121¢—the latter 
price for pure brands; Baltimore had sold pre- 
viously at $5.44, cash. 

Corn was active at 51a 58 cents. Rye at 70 
cents. 

Oats—sales. at 39 cents; Southern quoted at 
30 cents. 





Bartimors, March 19, 1849. 


The flour market continues without change 
since Saturday. Howard Street at $4.75; City 
Mills at $4.75. 

City Mills corn meal, white, at $2.6214. 

Good to prime red wheat ¥* a $1.07; white 
$1.10 a $1.20. 

Yellow corn at 48, 49, and 50 cents, principally 
at 49 cents; white at 46 a 47 cents. 


MASSACHUSETTS QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. VI—Maxrcu, 1849. 


by teen by Theodore Parker. Devoted to the Great 
Questions of the Day, in Politics, Religion, Humanity, 
&c. ‘Terms, three dollars per year, in advance. 

New subscribers, remitting four dollars and a half, will be 
supplied with the work from the beginning to the close of 
the second volume. ‘ 

Liberal commissions allowed to xgents for new subscribers. 


Contents of No. 6. 


The German Revolution of 1848. 

The Eternity of God. 

Discovery of America by the Norsemen. 

Character of Mr. Prescott as an Historian. 

Oxford Poetry. 

Short Reviews and Notices. 

COOLIDGE & WILEY, Publishers, 
No. 12 Water street, Boston. 


KNOW THYSELF. 
THE AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
FOR 1849. 
Edited by O. 8. and L. N. Fowler. 


i & reform and perfect ourselves and our race, is the most 
exalted of all works. ‘To do this, we must understand 
the human constitution. This, Phrenology, Physielogy, 
Physio, ny, and Vital Magnetism, embrace: hence fully 
expound all the laws of our being, and conditions of happi- 


ness. 
PHRENOLOGY. 
Each number will contain the analysis find locatign of seme 
phrenological faculty, ilfustrated by an engraving, or an arti-. 
cle on their combinations, with instructions to learners. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 
Health is life, the great instrument of talent, virtue, and 
happiness, all of which it angments. To its preservation and 
restoration, special attention will be given. 


VITAL MAGNETISM, 
With practical instruction, interesting facts, and those choice 
truths which it unfolds, will be presented in this Journal. 


YOUNG MEN, 
The blessings they enjoy, the influence they can wield, and 
their preparation for conducting our institutions, will form 
the theme of a series of articles. 


SELF-IMPROVEMENT. 

Who does not long earnestly, and would not strive assidu- 
ously, to cultivate his natural powers; and render himself 
better and more happy? To such, each number will be a 
prompter and a text book. 


THE JOURNAL 


Will be published monthly, containing thirty-two large octa- 
vo pages, on good type and paper, with a variety of engrav- 
ings, and much practical instruction to learners, on the fol- 
lowing very low 


TERMS IN ADVANCE. 
Single copy, one year - - - baits - $1.00 
Five copies, one year - - - - - - 4,00 
Sample nambers of this Journal will be sent gratis, when 
desi 


Please add: t-paid, 
ease address, post: 
‘ FOWLERS & WELLS, 
Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau street, New York. 

d= Volume Eleven commences January, 1849. All sub- 
scribers will commence and close with the year. 

Oy Editors who copy this Prospectus will be entitled to 
an exchange. . March 15,—4t 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 
NDER the directionof Miss A. G. Snowand E. J. Thomp- 
son, Summer street, corner of Schuylkill Sixth street, 
opposite the Church, Philadelphia. 
TERMS PER QUARTER. 

Junior Class.— Spelling, Reading, Writing, Geography, 
History, Arithmetic, aud the Elements of Philosophy and 
Physiology—from $5 to $7. 

Intermediate Class.—Continuatiun of the above, with 
French, Grammar, Composition, Botany, Natural History, 
Latin, and Drawing—from $8 to $12. 

Senior Class. — Continuation of English and French 
studies, Ancient and Modern History and Geography, My- 
thology, Moral and Intellectual Philosophy, Astronomy, Ge 
ology and Chemistry, Rhetoric, Algebra, Geometry, Evi- 
dences of Christianity, Butler’s Analogy, with the standard 
Poetical Works—from $12 to $20. 

EXTRAS 

Piano Forte, $10 to $20 per quarter. 

Harp, $15 to $25 per quarter. 

Guitar, $10 to $15 per quarter. 

Painting in Water Colors, $5 to $10 per quarter.) 

Painting in Oil Colors, $10 to $15 per quarter. 

The Italian, Spanish, and German ages, each, $5 per 





March 22. 











quarter. 
An act to establish the Territorial Government | The higher branches of mathematics, $10 per quarter. 


of Minesota. 
An act to carry into effect certain stipulations 
of the treaty between the United States of Amer- 


Board and Tuition, $40t > $60 per 
Fuel for the benemesd yest . 
The school will reopen on the Ist of September. (Quarters 


of el eeks. 
joa and the Republic of Mexico, of the 2d day of | ° Pupils will be charged only from the time they commence 


ebruary, 1848. 


An act for the relief of the forward officers of 


the late exploring expedition. 


Joint resolutions relative to evidence in appli- 
cations for pensions by widows of deceased sol- 
diers, under the act of July 2ist, 1848. 

Joint resolution for the relief of pursers in the 
navy, as to expenditures made in pursuance of or- 
ders during the war with Mexico. 

Joint resolution directing that the Government 
of Russia be supplied with certain volumes of the 


Narrative of the Exploring Expedition in lieu of 


those which were lost at sea. i 
A resolution for the appointment of Regents in 
the Smithsonian Institution. 


their studies. 

Young ladies, not members of the school, may receive in- 

struction in any of the above branches. 
REFERENCES, 

Rev. Dr. Ducachet; Rey. Kingston Goddard; Rev. N. Ss, 
Harris; Matthew L. Bevan, Esq.; Hon. John Swift, mayor 
of Philadelphia; Profeasor Dunglison, of Jefferson College; 
Hon. Edmund Burke, Washington, D. C.; Miss Mary Lyon, 
Principal of the Mount Holyoke Female ——s South 


. . A—o 
a Dia August, 1848. * 
THE DAGUERREOTYPE, AND FOREIGN Mis- 
CELLANY: 
A Magazine of Literature and Science, compiled in 
part from the Periodical Publications of England, 
France, and Germany, 


PUBLISHED by Crosby & Nichols, No. 111 Washington 
street, Boston. 





A resolution relating to the compensation of | Contents of the 9th number of Vol. 3— Feb. 24, 1849. 


persons appointed to deliver the votes for Presi- 


dent and Vice President of the United States to | Hanoverian 


the President of the Senate. 


A resolution authorizing the Secretary of War 


to furnish arms and ammunition to persons emi- 
grating to the Territories of Oregon, California, 
and New Mexico. 





THE FINE ARTS—CELESTIAL PAINTING. 


een the numerous inventions in mechan- 
ism, and the more substantial departments, it is 

ifying also to witness some accessions to the 

arts. Several patents have issued during 
the last year for improvements in manufacturing 
ou renal One| 5. M 
up the original 
or for an faprovement 


ures of a highly 
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Hanoverian Sketehan = Trnslated for he Dagugrreot 
— Trans ype. 
Life and Works of Leopardi.—Fraser’s ST 
_ Richard Macginnis and the Sheriff. — Monthly 
azine. 
emoirs of Citizen Cuussidiere.—Examiner. 
Forty Days in the Desert.— Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine, 
Louis XIV and Moliere.—Sharpe’s London may we 
From the Pod to the Piece.— Chambers’s inburgh 


fournal. 
Short Reviews and Notices. 


LITTELULS LIVING AGE. 
ONTENTS OF No. 2560.— March 3d, 1849. — Price, 
twelve and a half cents. : ; 
1. The Great Sea Se — Westminster Review. 
2. Memoir of a Song.—Fvaser’s Magazine: 
3. Eighteen Hundred and Forty-Eight.— Spectator and 





3 Life.—Spectator. 
6. The Butler Divorce Case —Jb. 
. Roland C 1. 
8. Life of Gen. —Literary We 
9. Poems, by Charles —Nati Era. 
European C of the Living Age. 

SHORT ARTICLES. ia 
Thomas Hood and Little Nell. Pompeii. Shakspeare 
manac. How to get on. See ree Record of the 
Black Prince. Commercial Crisis of 18478. Artof Il 
nation and Missal Painting. Second English Reader. 
POETRY. 


An Eagle’ . Serenade. Home. Love's 
Eagle’s Quill Mementos. 








NTI-SLA: 
ENTRAL AGENCY for the sale of Anti-Slavery Publi- 
cations, No.61\ John str fi 
eet, New York.—The subscri 
ber, as Agent of the Executiy. i 
: tive Committee of the American 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Societ; : 

Y, would inform the frienda 
of the cause that he has made arrangements with the pub- 
lishers of standard works on Ameri ; y 

Tican Slavery, whereby he 
will be enabled to keep on hand, for sale at whol 
. olesale and re- 
tail, a full supply of the Anti-Slavery literature of this coun- 
try. Therecan be no doubt, that if the Taury, as it has been 
set forth by the advocates of emancipation, can be brought 
before the minds of anr fellow-citizens, the mont satisfactor 
results will be produced; and it is earnestly hoped thar the 
facilities afforded by the establishment of this new Anti-Sia- 
very Depository will be suitably appreciated and improved 
It is not deemed best to comprise in this advertisement a 
complete catalogue of the Books, Pamphlets, Tracts, Engray- 
ings, &e., now on hand. It may, however, be well to gay 
that among a large assortment of Publication: may be found 
the foll ey 
Letters add d to Prof Stowe and Dr. Bacon, by 
Rey. A, A. Phelps; Life, Travels, and Opinions of Benjamin 
Lundy; Slavery Examined in the Light of the Bible, by 
Dr. Brisbane; Memoir of the Martyr, Charles T. Torrey ; 
Slavery Condemned by Christianity, by Dr, Thompson, of 
Edinburgh; Inquiry into the Scriptural Views of Slavery, 
by Rev. A. Barnes; Voices of Freedom, by Whittier, fourth 
and complete edition; Liberty Minstrel, by George W. 
Clarke, seventh edition; Grosvenor’s Review of Fuller and 
Wayland’s Discussion; ‘Home, written in prison, by Charles 
T. Torrey: Narratives of Lewis and Milton Clarke, Frede- 
rick Douglass, and William Brown; Memoirs of Archy 
Moore; Sumner’s Lecture on White ry, in the Barbary 
States; S..P. Chase’s Argument in the Van Zandt Case; 
Spooner’s Unconstitutionality of Slavery; Spooner Review- 
ed, by Wendell Phillips, Esq. ; Goodell’s Constitutional Ar- 
gumen’; Alvan Stewart/s Legal Argument; Condensed Bi- 
ble A ent, by a Virginian; Facts for the People, by Lo- 
ring Moody; Picture of Slavery, for Youth, by Jonathan 
Walker; the Church as it is, by Parker Pillsbury; Chrix- 
tianity and Slavery, a Review, by William Hague; Gerrit 
Smith on Sectarianism; Winona, the Brown Maid of the 
South; the Fanatic, (a Yankee Schoolmaster at the South ;) 
Despotism in America, by the author of Arehy Moore; Amer- 
ican Slavery as it is, by Theodore D. Weld; Life and Wri- 
tings of James G. Birney ; Keproof of the American Church, 
by the Bishop of Oxford ; the American Church the Bulwark 
of American Slavery; Slavery and the Slaveholders’ Keli- 
m, by Brooke ; the Legion of Liberty, second division; a 
‘variety of Anti-Slavery Tracts, Engrayings, Handbills, En- 





It ia confident] hoped that no friend of Human Rights, on 

a visit to New York, will think of leaving the city without 

supplying himeelt with aquantity ofour Publications. Orders 

from all og! of the country, enclosing the cash, and specify- 
how 


parcel may be sent, will be promptly attended 
to, by WILLIAM HARNED, 
Feb. 3. Publishing Agent, No. 61 John street. 








BRITISH PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
ALUABLE premiums to new subscribers. Subscribe 
early, while the terms are low. 
REPUBLICATION OF 

THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, and 
BLACKWOOD’S EDINB’GH MAGAZINE. 

The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York, immedi- 
ately on their arrival by the British steamers, in a beautifal 
clear type, on fine white paper, and are faithful copies of the 
originals—Blackwood’s Muguzine being an exact fac-simile 
of the Edinburgh edition. 

They embrace the views of the three great parties‘in Eng- 
land—Tory, Whig, and Radical. “ Blackwood” and the “ Lon- 
don Quagterly” are Tory, the “Edinburgh Review” Whig, 
and the “Westminster Review” Radical. The “North 
British Review” is more of a religious character, baving 
been originally edited Dr. Chalmers, and now, since his 
death, being conducted his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna, asgo- 
ciated with Sir Daaaaepems'r. Its literary character is 
of the very highest order. 

PRICES FOR 1849,°(if subseribed for early.) 

For any one of the four Reviews, $3.00 per annum. 


For any two of the Reviews, 5.00 = do. 
For any three of the Reviews, 700 = do. 
For all four of the Reviews, 8.00 do. 
For Blackwood’s Magazine, 3.00 do, 


For Blackwood and three Keviews, 9.00 = do. 

For Blackwood and the four Reviews 10.00 do. 

Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 

PREMIUMS, 

Consisting of back volumes of the following valuable 
works, viz: 

Bentley’s Miscellany. 

The Metropolitan Magazine. 

The Dublin University Magarine. 

Blackwood’s Magazine. 

The London, the Edinburgh, the Foreign Quarterly, and 

the Westminster Reviews. 

Any one subscribing to Blackwood, or to one of the Re- 
views, at $3 a year, or to any two of the periodicals at $5, 
will receive, gratis, one volume of any of - premiums above 
named. 

A subscriber to any three of the periodicals at $7 a year, 
or to the four Keviews at $8, will receive two premium vol- 
umes, as above. . 

A subscriber to Blackwood and three Reviews at $9 a 
year, or to the four Reviews and Blackwood, at $10, will re- 
ceive three premium volumes. 

iF Please be particular in’ naming the premiums desired 
and the works subscribed for. 

CLUBBING. 

Four copies of all or any of the above works will be sent to 
onewddress, on payment of the regular subscription for three, 
the fourth copy being gratis. 

cg No premiums will be given where the above allowance 
is made to clubs, nor will premiums in any case be furnish- 
ed, unless the subscription is paid in full to the publishers, 
without recourse to an agent. 

EARLY COPIES. 

A late arrangement with the British publishers of Black- 
wood’s Magazine secures t° us early sheets of that work, by 
which we are enabled to place the entire number in the 
hands of subscribers before any portion of it can be reprint- 
ed in any of the American journals. For this and other ad- 
vantages secured to our subscribers, we pay so large a con- 
sideration, that we may be compelled to raise the price of 
the Magazine. Therefore, we repeat, “subscribe early, while 
the price is low.” 

Remittances and cgnmunications should be always ad- 
dressed, postpaid or franked, to the publishers 

LEONARD SCOTT & CO, 

Jan. 4. 79 Fulton street, New York. 

NEW YORK READING ROOM, 
REE READING ROOM at the Publication Office and 
Depository of the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, No. 61 John street, New York. — The advantages 
and accommodations of this establishment (superior to any 
other of the kind in this country) are positively free to all. 
In addition to all the Liberty party newspapers now publish- 
ed, will be found a variety of others, Anti-Slavery, fuvorable, 
and Pro-Slavery, comprising, in all, files of pearly one hun- 
dred weekly, semi-monthly, and monthly periodicals, pub- 
lished in nineteen of the United States, in Canada, Great 
Britain, France, and Holland. A special invitation is extend- 
4 to friends and strangers visiting New York, to spend their 
leisure time in looking over this extensivecollection of useful 
information. 

The National Era is received at the Reading Room, from 
Washington, by the earliest mail, and single copies may be 
purchased every Friday morning. 

Nov. il. WILLIAM HARNED, Offtce Agent. 
ANTI-SLAVERY BOOKS AND TRACTS, 
nee BOOKS, at the Anti-Slavery Depository, 61 John 

street, New York. 

Life of Benjamin Lundy—316 pages, 12mo; bound in mus- 
lin; with a portrait by Warner, and a beautiful colored map 
of California, Texas, Mexico, and part. of the United States ; 
including his journeys to Texas and Mexico, and a notice of 
the Revolution in Hayti. Price 75 cents. 

Facts for the People—a pamphlet of 142 pages—a compila- 
tion from the writings of Hon. William Jay, Hon. J. KR. Gid- 
dings, J. G. Palfrey, and others, on the relations of the Unit- 
ed States Government to Slavéry, and embracing a history of 
the Mexican War, its origin and objects. By Loring Moody, 
of Boston, Massachusetts. Price 20 cents. 

The Young Man—or Lectures for the Times. By Rev. 
William W. Patton, Hartford, Connecticut. 214 pages, 12mo, 
bound in muslin. Price 62 1-2 cents. 

Argument on Sectarianism—by Gerrit Smith—an_ octavo 
pamphlet of 38 pages. Price 12 1-2 cents. 

Picture of Slavery—for Youth—by the author of “the 
Branded Hand,” &c. 36 pages, 12mo, with several engray- 
ings. Price 8 cents. 


New Tracts, at eighty cents per hundred. 
No. 1. Slavery and the Slave Trade at the Nation’s Cap- 
tal. 


~ 


No. 2. Facts for the People of the Free States. 
No. 3. Catechism of the Mexican War. 


For sale, as above, by 


WILLIAM HARNED, 
July 22. 


61 John street, Agent. 





GODEY’S 
ADY'’S BOOK AND FAMILY MAGAZINE.—The old- 
est Magazine in the United States; contains monthly 
sixty pages of reading matter, by the first writers in the 
country, twelve more than the N ew York magazines. Two 
splendid steel engravings, an undeniable authentic colored 
monthly fashion plate, model cottages and churches, crotchet 
work and other matters forthe ladies, allillustrated and well 
explained, &c. 4 
Price for one year, which includes the Lady’s Dollar News- 
paper, making three publications in one month, $3; two cop- 
ies without the Lady’s Dollar Newspaper, $5 j«five copies, 
with one to the person setlding the club, $10; eight copies, 
$15; twelve copies, $20. 
A specimen of either the Lady’s Book - the hears Dollar 
sent to an rson ing pos on the uest. 
aoe . rt bi ety GODEY, st 
Feb. 3. No. 113 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 
LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 1849, 
Bi at published by the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, and for sale at their Depository at the following 
rates : 


Foronethousandcopies - - - = + $2.06 
For one hundred copies - = - ° w ie eee 
For one dozen copies - . ° ‘ 4 z 50 
For a single copy - 6 


It is earnestly hoped that the friends of Liberty through- 
out the country will do all that they can to give this valuable 
work an extensive circulation. It has been carefully prepar- 
ed, with special reference to the present highly important 
position of public affairs, and is eminently cateulated for the 
diffusion of valu:ble information on the great question of 
Slavery, which now engages the attenti 
tion. 

Orders, enclosing the “6 h = on promptly executed, and 

uld be addressed to th e Publisbi mM 
me WILLLEM HARNED, 


No. 61 John street, New York. 


THE CHEAPEST ANTI-SLAVERY TRACT YET 
PUBLISHED, 

HE ADDRESS OF THE SOUTHERN AND WEST- 
i ERN LIBERTY CONVENTION, held at Cincinnati, 
Jane 1ith and 12th, 1845, to the People of the United States : 
with notes, by a citizen of Pennsylvania. A pamphlet, con- 
taining 15 closely printed octavo pages of facts and qraaeetios, 
showing the effects of Southern ry on the interests o' 
this country ; on fine paper and hafi@Bome type, and sold at 
the exceedingly low rate of ten dollars per thonsand, or one 


of our entire na- 














dollar per hundred! . 

Orders, post paid, enclosing ‘the money, and addressed to 
the subscriber, will be prom uted; the order should 
state distinetly by whattode ee they are to be 
sent. M HARNED, 

March 30. 61 J t, New York. 





UNCONSTITUTIONALITY OF SLAVERY. 
ER SPOONER. Parts ist and 2d. Publish- 
Tapa Marsh, 25 Cornhill, Boston; and for sale, at 
the publisher’s prices, at the Deposited, of the American and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, New York. Price, 25 cents 


each cents bound together, 
gehts WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 
August 10.—lam 61 John street. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


poms and Duties of the North with regard to Sia- 
very, by Andrew P. Peabody. Reprinted from the Chris- 
tian Examiner of July, 1843. An interesting and neat cover- 


ed pamphlet of 22 . Price, 10 cents single, $1 per dos- 
. Forsale at the 61 Jobn street, b = 
ped &  Bepositors, WILLIAM HARNED. 
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sea voyage; a few months amid the splendors of 
the French capital; a tempestuous passage 
home—these had been the events, the external 


history of their year. But the inner life? 


Ernest Dent. The delirious stage of his moral 
insanity was past. He saw with dismay the full 
extent of the miserable mistake he had made. 
He felt with keen remorse the magnitude of the 
grievous wrong he had done to Hester and to his 
own nature ; to his own nature, for Ernest Dent 
was an egotist, even in his repentarice. What a 
glory and a splendor invest a burning building! 
How exciting the mad revel of the fierce and 
beautiful element in its power! How the blind- 
ing glare of the flames conceals the destruction 
they are making—yet how soon the blaze flickers 
into a lambent flame—how soon goes outin smoke 
and darkness—how soon dawns the light of rea- 
son and day, and shows us the ruin that is 


wrought! 


So with the festival of passion and imagination. 


What enthusiasm, what inspiration,»g 
through the being who has cast down Reason, an 


crowned Passion in her stead; what high festi- 
val, what insane revelry, what a jubilee, a car- 
nival, she keeps up in the palace of the soul, un- 
perishes 


til, consumed by her own excesses, she 
in her own fires. 
So with Ernest Dent. 


going. 
plating the inward waste. 


His sou! had striven and strained, hdd reached 
and caught the ardently coveted prize, and was 


now collapsed—sunk—almost dead. 


There is nothing in lifélimore mournful than 


the depression following a high moral exsitement 


It is more than ennui, more than mental lassi- 
tude—it is a temporary moral death, where the 
body walks about; the living grave of a dead soul. 
It is ill-guided, earnest, passionate, imaginative 
natures who generally suffer this death in life, 
and none but the Father can raise them from this 


grave of hope to a purer and a higher life. 


Marriage is a sort of crucible, into which the 
ore of love is thrown, to be tried, whether it be 
Happy is the mar- 
riage, when the pure gold of affection is found in 


good or whether it be evil. 


the ashes, when the fire has burned out. 


It was not thus with them. Juliette, it istrue, 
loved him still, with all the force of her young, 
strong, ardent nature—if, indeed, the selfish, jeal- 
ous, and exacting passion could be called love— 
but she was obliged to admit, in the vexation of 
her heart, that this was all on one side, when she 
saw him—thoughtful, morose, pre-occupied—ab- 
sorbed in his own contemplations ; barely toler- 
ating her caresses, or, at most, making an effort 
to return them—making an ¢ffort—what an effort 


to him—what a provocation to her. Sometimes. 


when she would be vexing him thus, he would 
caress her beautiful hair with his large hand, and, 
looking in her beautiful face with an expression 
of commiseration, would say, in tones of deep 
sadness— 

“Oh, my poor. Juliette, we have much to re- 
pent !” 

This woman was full of sarcastic distrust. She 
thought that he probably regretted a mistake, she 
did not believe he repented a sin. Raising her 
stately head, with all its pendant ringlets, she 
would reply, in a tone of light ridicule— 

“Dear Ernest, you are talking to me.” 

T was about to have said that, had both re- 
pented their treachery, had both been equal- 
ly capable of repentance, their penitence would 
have bound their hearts together; but, had Ju- 
liette been of that penetrable and conscientious 
nature, she had not then been capable of luring 
her victim from his fidelity, no treachery had 
then been committed. The day of grace had 
seemed to have passed for Juliette, before she met 
with Ernest Dent. " 

‘ “ Dear Ursa Major,” she would say, caressing- 
ly, “ be at ease with me—be yourself/—if not with 
me, with whom can you feel easy.” Then, with 
with a graceful blending of tenderness and ban- 
ter, she would whisper, “ Be your omn self. There 


is no other character half so charming to me. If 


you were holy Paul, I could notlike you any more ; 
and if you were Satan, I shouldn’t like you any 
less ; therefore, dear Bruin, put off this sermon- 
izing until you come to canvass the district.” 

It was thus her guileful nature deceived her. 
She really thought that she. was doing a service 


for which he would thank her, by thus putting 


him “at ease.” They did not understand each 
other—there was no unity of soul between them. 


After such a scene as this, he would relapse into 
gloom and apathy, and she would go off in a fit of 


concealed anger. To do Ernest Dent justice, he 


had tried hard to sustain his dying love for Ju- 
liette, and now he tried to conjure back the bliss- 
fal infatuation. Ernest Dent was very free from 
guile—his efforts were to be affectionate, and not 
only to seem affectionate—and, with his simple 
manners, the ¢ffort was so palpable as to be more 
distressing than indifference. This effort, too, 
only confirmed Juliette in her suspicions of his 
this was the inevitable conse- 
quence of their error—they had sown treachery, they 
must.reap suspicion. Thus in the flower of their 


hypocrisy. An 


sin grew the seed of their punishment. 


It would be curious to trace’ all the causes of 
their present unhappiness, did my circumscribed 
limits permit me to do so. Among the least of 

was the ennui 
ate gay life at 
tame and spiritless exist- 


the causes of Juliette’s uneasin 
she felt from the conte’ of her 4 
Paris with her present t: 

ence. 


It yould be interesting to watch the slow resur- 


His passion for Juliette 
had quite subsided. The ideal beauty and glory 
with which imagination had enrobed and crowned 
her, were quite stripped off. The enchantress had 
lost her spell—her power was quite at an end— 
the electricity had been @ithdrawn. She might 
approach or recede now, without causing a pulse 
to quicken, a nerve to start. Scarcely were his 
languid eyelids lifted to note her coming or her 
His vision was inverted—he was contem- 


with her keen eyes the wholestate of affairs. 
One ph ata go Om General Dent had been 
more than usually kind in his demonstrations of 
approbation to the poor quadroon, when Juliette 
had been so far thrown off her guard as to express 
in her countenance the cruel malignity of her 
heart, when they had both, that is, General and 
Mrs. Dent, left the room—this old woman took 
hold of Minny’s Man and, pressing ‘it earnestly, 
d very impressively— 
~ Look herd, honey—don’t you be so over and 
*bove ready to wait on master.” 
Minny looked in her face, to discover her 


meaning. ‘ 

“ Mind, I tell you, now—she’s a watching of 

ou.” 

The innocent girl still looked perplexed. The 
old woman squeezed her wrist significantly, and, 
stooping down her face close to Minny’s, whis- 
pered— 

“ Jealousy’s adders, honey! its wipers, it is! 
Take care, now—you look out—mind, I tell you, 
fore wit’s better ’an after wit. Take a fool’s ad- 
vice—jealousy’s adders, honey! ” 

Perceiving that the pure and simple mind of 
the young irl could not receive her meaning, she 
explain erself in terms not to be misunder- 
stood. Then you should have seen the innocent 
and sensitive girl ; you should have seen how the 
“eloquent blood” arose over bosom, cheeks, and 
brow, to the very edges of her hair—how the 
tears suffused her eyes, as she turned away with- 
out one word. There was no indignation at this 
cruel injustice, this degrading suspicion — Min- 
ny was not what is called a spirited girl—timid, 
gentle, and sensitive, she turned away from the 
coarse old woman, bowed to the dust with a sense 
of abject humiliation. 

It was very wrong in the old woman to suggest 
the idea of evil, by breathing a suspicion—very 
wrong, and fraught with much misery to all con- 
cerned. 

The next day, about noon, little Julie was sit- 
ting propped up in her crib, playing with her toys. 
Minny sat by her side, helping to amuse her. 
Mrs. Dent—(I have called her “ Juliette,” and 
“her,” and “his wife,” all this time, because I 
hated to give her our Hester’s name, but it must 
come at last)—Mrs. Dent, who was paying her 
formal daily visit to the nursery, was lounging 
in an easy chair, listlessly turning over the leaves 
of her favorite, “Rochefoucanid.”” The door 
opened, and General Dent came in. As usual, by 
- | force of habit, without a thought, Minny sprang 
up and set a chair for him, and, taking his hat 
and gloves, was carrying them across the room to 
the table, when suddenly, as by a quick and pain- 
fal recollection, or a sharp pang, she started, 
paused, faltered—the color rushed to her face— 
she gave a hurried glance at her mistress—Mrs. 
Dent was looking keenly at her—she dropped the 
hat and gloves, covered her burning face with 
both hands, and burst into tears ! 

Had a bomb-shell fallen into the room, the 
effect could not have been greater on one of the 
party. Juliette’s face grew pale, paler, whiter 
than marble—her blue lips parted away from her 
set teeth—her GMs glittered, and a furrow black 
as night doubled between her eyebrows— 

“ Leave the room, minion!” at last she said, in 
a low and husky tone. Minny obeyed. General 
Dent, with his back towards them, was occupied 
with his child, and did not perceive this short 
passage. Juliette arose, passed into her own apart- 
ment, and rung the bell. 

“Inform the housekeeper that I would speak 
with her,” said she to the servant who obeyed her 
summons. x 

Mrs. Wimsat soon entered. 

“ Mrs. Wimsat,I have sent for you to request 
you to send Minny Dozier to the quarters—to 
the quarters of the field negroes—with a note to 
the overseer, directing him to set her to work to- 
morrow With the others. I have also to request 
that you will seek out a proper person to supply 
her place in the nursery.” 

This cruel ordér was given with the greatest 
apparent composure. Mrs. Wimsat evidently 
‘either did not comprehend it, or she distrusted 
her own ears. 

“Did you hear me?” asked the lady. 

“ Yes, madam, but I do not think I quite under- 
stand you.” 

Mrs. Dent repeated the order with great dis- 
tinctness. 

“ Now, I presume, I make myself intelligible?” 
“Yes, madam, t think I understand you—but 
pardon me, Mrs. Dent—Minny Dozier! the poor 
child is no more fit to handle a hoe, and work out 
in the hot broiling sun, than—than you are, mad- 
am, (meaning no offence ;) but she is such a deli- 
cate gossamer little thing—such a sweet, beauti- 
ful, refined little creature—dear me! Mrs. Dent, 
it would kill her in a week—to live in the dirty 
quarters, too !—and she so delicately brought up. 
Why, her former mistress, the late Mrs. Dent, 
you know, used to take as much care of her as 
though she had been her own dear sister ; indeed, 
madam, I hope you will think better of it—what 
has Minny done? I will make her come and beg 
your pardon.” 

“ There is no occasion, Mrs. Wimsat. She has 
done nothing. I simply dislike her about the 
house, and desire that she be transferred to the 
fields. You will be so good as to attend to it.” 

“ But, for Heaven’s sake, Mrs. Dent !” 

“J am not accustomed to hold a controversy 
with people in my employ, Mrs. Wimsat. I give 
you an order, and I expect it to be obeyed. You 
may withdraw.” 

Mrs. Wimsat left the room, muttering to her- 
self—“ What ails her? But this is always the 
way. There was Hester Grey, descended from 
one of the oldest and proudest families in Vir- 
ginia—with some of the best blood of old England 
running in her veins —there was Hester Grey, 
distinguished for the perfect simplicity of her 
character and manners; and here’s this upstart, 
Juliette Summers—this beggar—this Italian 
foundling, who now that General Dent has mar- 
ried her, assumes the airs of an empress. It’s 
always the way— set a beggar on horseback, and 
he'll ride to the old Nick’ However, as General 
Dent may be persuaded to have something to do 
with his fields, if he hasn’t with his house, I shall 
see him upon this subject of putting a new hand 
to the hoe.” Which she accordingly did. General 
Dent received this piece of information with un- 
feigned surprise, and immediately sought the 
presence of his wife for an explanation. Faliette 
was reclining ina large chair in ‘her chamber. 
As soon as she saw him enter, she arose, walked - 
to the farthest window, and looked out. He came 
in, king— 





recovering herself, she dashed the wild hair back 
from her brow, and said— 

“This is not the language of ¢ ration ! 
The words are pressed as the life-blood from my 
heart! are struck as sparks of fire from my brain! 
I shall go mad! I shall die! I know now what it 
is that fills the hospitals with maniacs and the 
graves with suicides!” : 

“ Why, of course, just such unbridled passions 
as yours.” 

“ My unbridled passions! It is well for you— 
oh! is it not?—first to drive me mad by false- 
hood, and then to upbraid me with unbridled pas- 
sions!” eis 

“By falsehood” —she had broken her stern 
resolution of silence upon the subject of her sup- 
posed wrongs. Passion had borne down rnd over- 
swept pride, as an advancing sea throws down 
and thunders over an embankment ; and words 
and reproaches came—fierce, furious, and impet- 
uous—as the rushing of many waters. It is often 
thus with proud, passionate natures like hers. 
As long as they keep silence, they can exercise a 
degree of self-control; but as soon as the least 
break in the dike of silence is made, the tide of 
passion and of words comes rushing in, sweeping 
all before it. ‘ 

Her whole expression had changed. Her face 
was now flushed to crimson—the veins on her 
forehead distended—her eyes dilated, blazing! 
General Dent sat there, contemplating her with 
something more of composure than he would have 
gazed upon a tragic actress ir the part of Medea. 
She had: conjured away the demon Ennui from 
his soul; and anything that would do that, even 
pain, was welcome. He was interested, excited. 
She went on, lashing hersélf to fury— 

“To be loved thus for a day, and then cast off! 
I could not, cannot change. Had you grown old, 
ugly, and decrepid—had you been steeped in pov- 
erty, crime, and shame, to the lips—had all the 
power of heaven and the malice of hell conspired 
to sheap disaster upon your devoted head —J 
should have clung to you still and ever, while a 
pulse of. vitality beat in the wreck —so you had 
been guiltless towards me! For me, there was but 
one way in which you could havesinned—and J— 
I might have expected it. You have so sinned; 
and now, may I perish eternally the day that | 
forgive you! May I die the day I suffer you to 
lay your hand upon my person again!” 

He did not love her or believe her enough to 
be very much disturbed at this declaration. 
Placing his hands upon his knees, he leaned for- 
ward and said— 

“ ¢ Variety is the spice of life’—and this is one 
of the spices, without a doubt. Juliette, will it 
please you now to specify the nature of my of- 
fence—for I pledge you my word that I have not 
the slightest clew to your meaning.” 

In a voice of concentrated rage, she uttered one 
word— 

“ The quadroon!” 

He sank back in his chair and laughed now— 
sach a good, hearty, genial, rattling laugh. That 
laugh—his seeming shameless effrontery—stung 
her to madness. A grayness crept over her face, 
her eyes contracted and glittered, her teeth set, 
her hands clenched—she became awfully still and 
oo. As soon as he could speak for laughing, 
e said— 

“Minny Dozier! Why, my good Jvliette, you 
had really alarmed me! Your earnestness had 
frightened me into the idea that I had somehow, 
by somnambulism or witchcraft, been led to the 
involuntary perpetration of some horrid crime; 
and now ‘the mountain has brought forth a 
mouse!’ Little Minny Dozier! Nonsense, my 
love! Jealous of your maid?” 


The interest and excitement.of this scene had 
now aroused him. He afproached to catch the 
beautiful revolted spirit to his bosom ; she sprang 
from him; he would not be repulsed. She was 
phrensied now; she raised the weapon ; he laugh- 
ed, and attempted to seize it; she fired; he re- 
coiled, staggered, and fell into the chair. She 
dropped the pistol and approached him. She had 
come quite to her senses now! 5 
A [ro BE conTINUED.] 


—- s> — —— 


From the Journal of Commerce. 


THOUGHTS ON AND IN SHORT WORDS. 
While conversing with a literary friend the 
other day, he urged the general use of short 
words, especially such as are“ of Anglo-Saxon 
origin, and handed us the following as a speci- 
men of what could be done with them. The 
reader will observe that each word is a mono- 
syllable. 


The speech of our sires far back in the days of 
yore, like that of the first man, who may well be 
thought to have been taught of God, was made 
up for the most part of those short words which 
are spoke with one pulse of the breath, and one 
stroke of the tongue. The stream of fime through 
a long tract of years, and from lands not our own, 
has brought down to us a vast drift of new and 
strange terms, with which we may think our 
speech has come to be rich, but it is clear that 
much of its strength has in this way been lost. 
Thus are we shown to be the base sons, who, 
both from our limbs and our tongues, have lost 
the brawn of our sires. They in truth were poor 
in purse, but rich in speech. Their words, like 
gems, were as great in wealth, as they were 
small in bulk; while the mass of ours, are 
as poor as they are large and long. We must 
add to this, not only the loss force, but the waste 
of breath and time when we would speak our 
thoughts; and that of types and ink when we 
print them. Huge tomes would shrink to one- 
third their bulk, and time ard pains would be 
spent less in vain both to those who write and 
print, and to those who read, if there were a due 
care to clip the length and size of the words, and 
to use no more than the thought can claim. In 
our age the price of time is as great as that of 
books is small; and the first charge we should 
give to those who would have us read what they 
write is: “In all ways and by all means be 
brief; for life is short, and art is long.” 

Nor let us think that the good old stock of 
words, so short and strong, is lost. They are 
not lost: they lie blent with the trash of the 
heap; and in bright points shine out here and 
there from the mass, like the stars when a fog 
dims the air, or the face of the sky is dark with 
clouds, It will be well worth our while to mine 
out these gems, and string ‘them on the chains of 
















rection of this dead soul to its new life of duty 
and activity. It would be agreeable to describe 
this, did time and ability permit me; but I must 
hasten on to an event that soon thoroughly arous- 
ed the dormant faculties of Ernest Dent. This was 
the extreme illness of his little girl. In his un- 
natural apathy, he had not cultivated the affec- 
tions of this little one; but she, with the instinct 
of nature, had~attached herself fondly to him. 
Often when Juliette had left him in pique—when 
he would be sitting alone in the dim old parlorat 
the Vale, forgetting, in his morose abstraction, 


“ Juliette, my dear, I have come to inquire into 
poor Minny’s offence, and to intercede for her. 
‘What has the poor little fool done to deserve ban- 
ishment ?” 

She turned her white face upon him. He posi- 
tively started with the shock he 
He was much alarmed. He thought that she was 
suddenly ill. . 

“Why, Juliette! my dearest Juliette! What 
is this—how long have you been thus—what is 
the matter?” inquired he anxiously, as he ap- 


er looks gave him. 






































































to order lights, he would hear the soft 
of little feet, and soon after feel the 


his knees; and with a sigh 
nestle her head upon his bosom, and sink to sleep 


pit-pattin g 
a ittle girl’s 
hands upon his knees. He would raise her upon 
of ineffable con- 
tent, would place her little arms aroand his neck, 


proached very near her. 
She receded from him, and raised her hand 
with an abjuring gesture— 
“] have no accusation to make, General Dent!” 
she muttered, in a deep and husky tone. 
_ © No accusation to make! Juliette, Linsist upon 


It was a beautiful thing—this u ht, this in. | K20Wing what is all this?” said he, still following 
nsoug ? 


stinctive attachment of the young being to the 
author of its life—this longing of the infant 
for her’father’s arms and bosom. And there, in 
the dusky room, for hours he would sit and hold 
her ; and the dark, quiet room, and the sleeping 
in- 
voke! His growing attachment to his child—her 
idea so intimately associated with that of her lost 
mothér— to infuse into his mind—what ? 


child on his arms, what memories they 


Why, 2 sort iritual love for the lost Hester 


is reach 
a sort of reference to her in all good resolutions, | tof his reach, 
spirit was now con- stood 


in all holy aspirations. His 


her; “my dearest love, tell me.” 

“She sprang away from him with a sudden 
bound, and held up her hand and exclaimed— 

“ Don’t touch me!” 

“ ‘Don’t touch’ you! Are you mad, Juliette? 
I really do believe you are. What do you mean! 
Tam astounded at this conduct! Now, I see that 
you are not ill in body, at least; but what is the 
matter. {[ absolutely insist upon knowing.” 

Again he approached her; again she sprap 

and, gaining possession of a pistal 

that alwa loaded on his dressing table, she 
exclaimed— 


ec 9 : Mes ager’ tor heagirman “Dén’t touch me! As God in heaven hears 
With their aibhter ressed to his t me, if you do, PL kill you!” 

"he resolved to atone e her child for the wrong And now he thought her mad, without a doubt. 
done to the mother. "8 | He threw himself into a chair, leaned back, and 


And Juliette? What were his thoughts and 

















urposes 
win her 


and confidence by 





towards her? To to love her, to 
esteem bid of due 


contemplated her for a moment—the beautiful 

! There she stood—her form drawn up to 
its proudest height, her head thrown back, her 
face blanched, her brow corru her large eyes 


and then to win. her away . blue lips d 
and tan - , contracted and glittering, and her blue lips drawn 
8B ry te good iedisdtente, tightly over her set teeth. Athwart this stormy 
anaghmaninn paaoent nat it oe, Bae Oke, all out of curl, was blown by 
new interest in his «Ae wma cisrerest | the from the open window. 
; ‘ + wed fe “« Put’ down that pistol 1” 
© affeotion, She smiled ; 
: “ Put down that pistol, I say!” 


laughed lly. 
SWVill noe pat thet weapon do , Juliette?” 
« Are you afraid of it?” sneered she. 

 “Pghaw! Give it me.” 

“tp willnot!? 

He ed her to take it. She 
soe Sg ‘the devil flew in 

rr yes, and nerved her heart and 











| he were 


into her zed 
Sed tad ha 


our thoughts, which will then shine with new 
life; and though the tongue may lose in sound, 
it will be the more fit to speak all that the deep 
soul can feel. The heart feels but throb by throb, 
and it isthus that the tongue should beat while 
it gives vent to its joys and its pains. 
The arts of life and the lore of the head have 
need, it is true, for terms both cold and long. 
The heart must be kept cool while we search for 
truth; and truth shines best in what some call 
“a dry light”. But what we have said holds in 
fall force when we look to all that large class of 
thoughts which come from the heart, and which 
we wish to go down in the souls of those to whom 
we speak. Here we need the thoughts that 
breathe, and the words thut burn—those that 
wing their speed like a bolt, and pierce like the 
barb on the shaft. Such are the terms in which 
it is fit to hail the long lost friend, when we once 
more his hand, and hang on his neck, and 
tell him, “I have seen thy face as though i had 
seen the face of God.” Thus should we “sing 
praise to the Lord with a harp; with the harp 
and the voice of a psalm; and pay our vows in 
the house of the Lord.” Hear him who cries out 
of the depths, and say, what are the strains of 
his sad plaint? “Woe to the day in which I was 
born. Let that day be dark with the clouds of 
death. Let no voice of joy break on that night, 
and let its stars be dark; let it look-for light, but 
have none; nor let it see the dawn of the day. 
My gray hairs shall go down in griefto the grave 
of my son, and there our heads shall be at rest. 
O, my son! my son! would God I had died for 
thee, my sou! my son!”—And where shall we 
find words with which to — our thoughts 
which are so fit to chide the grief of the soul and 
of the heart than those we may find in the 
book of God? It tells him: That the Lord of 
Life once wept; but that we should not mourn 
as those who have no hope: that the time is 
short; and those who. weep should be as thoug!? 
they wept not. He that trusts in Christ, though 
dead, yet shall he live. There is in 
all the dead, who had faith in His 


for 
There m of li 


makes its home. So sing the rapt bards of the 
earth, as they twang the lyre, and when the fire 
of their souls sheds its own light, and gilds each 
scene With its own charms. But ifmen of mould 
less fine must still\ tread the dust of this dull 
world, still, if they will seek words such as these 
with which to clothe their thoughts, they will in 
turn cheer the mind, and cause a mild joy to smile 
in every scene to which their steps may turn. 





For the National Era. 


THE PROPHETS GRAVE. 


—— 


BY ELLIS MARTYN. 


They laid his ashes here, 
And those who loved him raised a humble stone 
To watch amid the violeta, where, unknown, 
It stood for many @ year; 
The weary, then, no licensed homage drew, 
To seek the shrine, where knelt the earnest few. 


The world was busy, then, 
Keeping the tomb of every olden Seer, 
Whose holy words the fathers would not hear— 
Or burying mighty men, 
In Blood and Glory awfully arrayed, 
With forms of war's magnificent parade. 
With God-thrilled heart, he rose 
Tovanquish Wrong, with words and actions bright, 
That seemed transigured, by an inward light— 
And had the fate of those, 
Who, dreaming still the holy dream of youth, 
Would mend their age, and bring it back to truth. 


His voice was sweet and strange, 
And full of subtle mel. dy that warms 
Dead souls to life, and crumbles empty forms, 
Drawing all things to change— 
And following, star like, mid the age’s din, 
Thrilled througband through the callous heart of sin. 
Sin’s portly priests of ease, 
And all her plavemen, with the chiefs that led 
Their veteran guardemen of the present, said, 
His voice disturbed the 
And, at their word, the land was straightway rife 
With noisy wrath of hunters for his life. 
But, when the Voice flows in, . 
To ungloom the air, around her hideous throne, 
And shakes the centre with its mildest tone, 
What boots the rage of sin? 
They killed the Seer, but, every godless shrine | 
Fell, smit with lightning from his words divine. 


And forces Truth imparts, 
Have filled his name with power, and spread its glow, 
Until is written here, what, long ago, 
Was written in onr hearts, 
Where every letter shineth, like a star, 
With steady light, no time or change can mar. 
Approach and read his name! ; 
The glossy marble, almost conscious, wears 
The light, as if enhalo’d while it bears 
The record of his fame. 
His life was scorned ; the marble tells us how 
‘The world that scorned it, feels its beauty, now. 


——. - —— 


THE DOMESTIC SLAVE TRADE. 

The following remarks are from tho last num- 
ber of the New Orleans Bulletin: 

“A number of the Southern States—among 
them Georgia, Alabama, and, we believe, South 
Carolina—have severe. penal laws prohibiting 
the introduction of sjaves from the adjacent 
States for sale. By the penal code of Georgia, 
the introduction of slaves from other States is 
strictly prohibited, except to residents domicili- 
ated, or those who move in, with the expectation 
of becoming residents; the penalty is $500, with 
imprisonment in the penitentiary. The laws are 
evaded in a great many ingenious ways, and 
slaves are daily imported into those States for 
sale with perfect impunity. We notice that the 
press in Georgia has taken the subject in hand, 
and that one of the judges of the Suporior Court 
of the State has called the attention of the grand 
jurors of his court to the repeated and flagrant 
violations of the law., The judge held the fol- 
lowing positions : 

“That the large influx of negroes from other 
States tended to the depreciation of value of the 
negroes already in the State, and to the over-pro- 
duction of cotton—thereby lessening the price of 
the staple. : 

“That the encouragement of negro’ trading 
was holding out a premium to the States of Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, and Kentucky, to emancipate 
their slaves. That they were, under the existing 
state of things, sending off their young negroes 
to the South, and only retaining their old ones; 
thus contributing to the overthrow of slavery in 
those States. 

“That this practice of the introduction of 
slaves, as before alluded to, was ally, but 
effectually, tending to the ultimate destruction of 
our slave fastitutions.” 

These aré cogent and unanswerable reasons 
for enforcizig the penal laws, as they exist in those 
States. As applicable to those States, the policy 
is unquestionably a correct one. A redundancy 
of slave population is, in every point of view, 
prejudicial to their interests, and particularly if 
it be produced not by the natural increase of the 
existing population, but by importations from 
other States. The like policy would not apply 
here. Weare differently situated. We have a 
superabundance of rich lands that require til- 
lage ; our soil is more productive; the returns of 
labor more remunerating ; and for years to come, 
the demand for slave labor will be fully equal to 
the supply. 

One of the positions assumed by the Georgia 
judge is, however, equally applicable to us. We 
are encouraging Virginia, Maryland, and Ken- 
tucky, or, to use his own language, we are paying 
them a premium to become free States. This, how- 
ever, cannot be helped, for such is their inevita 
ble destiny. 


Eidos idlpianatieia: 
From the Tuscaloosa (Ala.) Monitor. 


TAX ON THE SLAVES OF NON-RESIDENTS. 


It will be remembered that the Legislature of 
this State, in 1846, imposed a higher tax on 
slaves belonging to non-residents, than was requir- 
ed on those owned by residents of this State. A 
justification for the law was doubtless based on 
the fact, that it was an evil to locate large num- 
bers of that class of property amongst us, without 
the direct supervision of their owners, who enjoy- 
ed the benefits of that property, without partaking 
of the cares and evils which are peculiar to them. 
The Legislature passed “ An act to raise an addi- 
tional amount of revenue, to support the State 
Government and to maintain the faith and credit 
of the State of Alabama,” the first section of which 
enacts, “‘ That. there shall be assessed and collect- 
ed on all slaves in this State, the property of non- 
residents, over ten and under fifty years of age, a 
tax of two dollars each, and on those under ten, 
one dollar each.” 

Much complaint arose from non-residents, who 
had slave property in this State ; and a case has 
been decided in our Supreme Court, which is re- 
ported in the forthcoming 14th volume of Alaba- 
ma Reports, (page 627,) where the question has 
been decided in the case of “ Wiley,” a non-resi- 
dent, against “ Parmer, tax collector of Barbour,” 
for amount paid him under the act. 

Judge Chilton delivered the unonimous opinion 
of the court, which pronounces the act unconsti- 
tutional ; decidi 

1. The act of February, 1846, taxing the slaves 
of non-residents higher than those of resident 
citizens, is con to the ‘Constitution of the 
United States, and void for the excess. 

2. Whether the Legislature cannot pass a law 
discriminating between resident and non-resident 
owners of slaves, when the object is not taxation, 
but a regulation of intertial police, juere. 

Chief Justice Collier concurred, and delivered 
a distinct opinion, from which we extract the fol- 
lowing : 

“ Slaves, it must be conceded, are a unique and 

peculiar description of property ; and that it is com- 
petent for the Legislature to enact lations of 
internal police, in respect to them, which may dis- 
criminate between the resident and non-resident master. 
These measures of police may be so framed as to 
subject the non-resident to heavier pecuniary bur- 
dens; and perhaps it is within the competency of legis- 
lation to prohibit all persons but ‘emigrants’ from 
bringing and settling their slaves in this State. 
(See Alabama Constitution, 6th artigle, title 
Slaves.) But we will not travel out of our way to 
consider these suggestions, as the statute before 
us, we have seen, was intended to raise a revenue, 
and not to late to any extent the police of the 
State. (See the city of New York vs. Milne, 11 
Peters’s 102; Groves vs. Slaughter, 15 
Peters’s rts, 449; Prigg vs. the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, 16 Peters’s Reports, 589 ; 
bom vs. Massachusetts, 5 Howison’s Reports, 
504. 
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PREE SCIL IN LOUISIANA. 


Mr. H. B. Brashear (son of the State Sen- 
ator and venerable delegate to.the late Philadel- 
phia Convention) has come out in the Franklin 
co ie Lyi as an weantest Free- 

. He says slavery is a statutory pro- 
‘vision of th slave States, goarantiod pane Com 
stitution; and, although a 


tale Ge gure Sele "Em at 
\ more slave ‘ e 
a caer pe ou a, Florida, and 

of Northern conscience: He deems 


[pene sonata 
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Fability, and has, perhaps, exerted a greater infiu- 


planter, and will no doubt be seriously considered 
by the more intelligent and reformatory people of 
the several Southern States. 

The Planters’ Banner, Ne hig.) in which Mr. 
Brashear’s address was pu lished, moderately op- 
poses the principles set forth in the address, but 
is totally opposed to Mr. Calhoun’s multifarious 
schemes. 1 he Banner thinks that slavery cannot , 
be farther extended, and that the slave trade 
should be abolished in the District. 


— 


EMANCIPATION IN TENNESSEE. 


The Knoxville Tribune has been publishing a 
series of very able papers, in favor of gradual 
emancipation and colonization in and from Ten- 
nessee. The writer concludes one of his num- 
bers thus: 

“ Let us then have a Convention of representa- 
tives of the people for amending the Constitution, 
and provide, if the people in their wisdom so de- 
termine, for gradual emancipation and colonization. 
With this as our principle of action, as advanced 
in the terms of the resolution before quoted, we 
may, under the blessing of God, open the way for 
the full and final redemption of the State.” 





A. H. STEPHENS, OF GEORGIA. 

Mr. Stephens is one of the most remarkable 
men of the day. His history abounds with inci- 
dents which, while they illustrate the struggles 
which unaided genius must encounter in its ef- 
forts for distinction and usefulness, at the same 
time demonstrate the certain success which ever 
attends true merit and unyielding perseverance. 
The sketch by himself, of an incident in his early 
life, presents in a — light the deprivations 
of his boyhood, The rudiments of his education 


4 


"| were acquired at what they call.in Georgia an 


old field school. At an early age, he was trans- 
ferred to the Academy, and by the aid of some 
benevolent friends, who had been attracted by his 
remarkable development of talent of the highest 
order, he was enabled to enter Franklin College, 
where he graduated with honor, fully realizing 
the highest expectations of those who now watch- 
ed his career with growing interest. It was ex- 
pected that he would devote himself to the min- 
istry ; but it was ultimately determined otherwise. 
Young Stephens aimed at independence for him- 
self and family. He entered a law office, and, in 
a short time, before he was yet out of his minority 
was admitted to practice in the courts, by a special 
act of the Legislature of Georgia. A few years 
found him in the first rank of his profession, and 
one of his first "ses of his good fortune was to 
return, with interest, the favor he had received 
when in adversity. An ardent Whig, he Was 
elected to represent his county in the State Legis- 
lature, in both branches of which he served with 
‘great ability. In the year 1843, there was a va- 
cancy to be filled in the Congressional delegation, 
and the Whig party, ag usual, were called upon to 
nominate their candidate. -Owing to the signal 
defeat of the party in the general election, which 
had taken-place the previous year, there was an 
evident reluctance on the part of the prominent 
men of the party to enter the canvass, and it was 
doubtless owing to this fact that Mr. Stephens 
was selected as the candidate. Little hope was 
entertained of his election, owing to the large 
Democratic majority which was known to exist 
in the upper section of the State, called the Chero- 
kee country, and his friends consoled themselves, 
in advance, with the reflection that it could not 
hurt a new man to be beaten for Congress. 

But Mr. Stephens determined not to be beaten, 
if it was in his power to prevent such a disaster. 
He immediately set off alone for the Cherokee 
country, canvassing every county, and addressing 
the people at every court-house. His opponents, 
taking the alarm from the accounts which reached 
them of the success of his efforts, hastened upon 
his track. One after another of their most popu- 
lar speakers encountered him, only to be discom- 
fited, and to retire, overwhelmed with mortifica- 
tion at his triumph. The people followed him 
with enthusiasm — men, women, and children, 
thronged to hear “the little wire grass boy,” as 
they called him, and lost their devotion to De- 
mocracy as they listened to his convincing argu- 
ments and impassioned appeals. Many laughable 





anecdotes are told of his meetings with the hardy 
mountaineers of upper Georgia. On one occasion, 
an otd lady, who had come a great distance to 
hear him, and had listened to the well-directed | 
eloquence of the boy, as she supposed, until she 
could restrain her admiration no longer, sprang 
from her seat, and exclaimed— 
“Gracious goodness me! if I could only have 
a boy like that, I’d be willin’ to die right now!” 
On another occasion, the Democrats, seeing 
that their speaker was getting the worst of the 
conflict, endeavored to break up the meeting, and 
several of them, with canes in their hands, ad- 
vanced towards the stand where Mr. Stephens 
was then speaking. “Stop!” shouted an old 
mountaineer, who had been standing by, resting 
on his double-barreled buck gun, looking up 
with a broad grin into the face of the speaker, 
and giving emphasis to his words by significant 
winks, nods, and jerks of the head —“Stop!” 
said he, at the same time presenting his gun at 
the crowd; “Don’t one of you lay yer finger on 
the boy. I’m as good a Dimmycrat as any of ye, 
but I won’t see no foul play. He’s tellin’ you 
nothin’ but the truth ; and if one of you dares to 
touch him, I’ll let old Betsy loose among you, 
quicker’n you can say Jack Robinson!” The 
confusion was soon quieted, and Mr. Stephens pro- 
ceeded with his speech. 
Thus, in one short month, he encountered and 
defeated nearly all the prominent leaders of the 
opposite party, on their own ground, completely 
revoltionizing a large section of the State that 
had always before given an overwhelming Demo- 
cratic vote The result was the triumphaut elec- 
tion of Mr. Stephens to Congress, and Mr. Craw- 
ford as Governor of the State. Since that time, 
Mr. Stephens has represented his district with 


ence, both in and out of Congress, than any other 
man in the House, to preserve the harmony and 
unity of the national Whig party, and to promote 
its success. 

Mr. Stephens is a man of slight frame and fee- 
ble constitution, of a very youthful appearance, 
with a voice clear, musical, and childlike. His 
influence with his constituency is almost unbound- 
ed, based, as it is, upon their confidence in his 
enlarged patriotism, sound judgment, and unim- 
peachable integrity in all the relations of life. 
He is now about thirty-five years of age, and, 
should he be spared to the country, he is destined 
to achieve still higher honors for his native State, 
by enrolling his name among those of the first 
statesmen of America — Baltimore American. 








CARPETS, OIL CLOTHS, & WINDOW SHADES. 
MERCHANTS from the South and West would be amply 
recompensed by making cheap purchases tor cash, by 
calling at the t, Oil Cloth, and Window Shade Depot, 
Nos. 18 and 20 North Second street, Philadelphia, second 
floor, one door below Christ Church. 
Three thousand pieces of Wilton, Brussels, Imperial, In- 
grain, Damask, and Veriitian a with Oi] Cloths, 
Mats Rugs, Looking Glasses, Blinds, {ndow Shades, and 
Meee: Liberal wivances made ou ooeatgaiuepts of Carpets 
os vances made on co ents of Carpetings 
and Ojl Cloths. J. SIDNEY JONES. 
March 15.—lam12t 


THE BROWNSVILLE WATER CURE ESTAB- 
LISHM ENT, 











p*s BAELS AND MASON, in yep their grateful 
acknowledgments to the friends of the Institution, and 
to ddiscerning public in general, for the liberal patronage 
hitherto received, announce at th e time that they have 
made essential improvements in interior as well as exte- 
rior of the establishment, duri ¢ fall and winter, which 
will greatly enhance the com and amusements of inva- 
lids whs intend to visit this place during the ensuing sum- 
mer. 

All of the prevailing diseases are treated here, and they 
will endeavor to keep up the reputation the establishment 
has won through the West, by strict attention to patients 
that intrust themselves under their care. 

As the number of places is still limited, application should 
be made beforehand, postpaid. In order to undergo the 
treatment, patients have to provide themselves with two 
woollen blankets, two cotton sheets, three comfortables or a 
light feather bed and six towels. Terms, six dollars per 
week, exclusive of washing. March 15.—im 


FIRE-PROOF CHESTS, 





now in use, and we still make e way, 

at very | " lined Water Filters 

Portable Water Closets for the sick and infirm. Seal and 

Letter Copying Presses, Fire f Doors for Banks and 

mod EVANS & WATSON, 

76 South Third street, Philadelphia. 

N. B. Country Merchants are invited to call and examine 
for themselves, purchasing elsew Feb. I. 





THE FREE SOIL READING ROOM AND 
HEADQ 


: UARTERS, 
A Tite pralets eener. 6 Bissh 5k Cotyeiter sivests, 
“£1 above Chesnut, ey as is now the Public, 
and will continue so from § A. M, to 10 P. M., each day, dur- 
ing the campaign. - 

for the it of ate not yet en- 











tinguished writers have all furnished for this miscellany ar- 
ticles equal to the best they have given to the world. ey; 
with our other old contributors, will continue to enrich our 
pages with thelr uctions ; and several eminent authors 
who have not hitherto appeared in our pages will hereafter 
be added to the list. Of course, therefore, all attempts to 
compete with Graham’s Magazine, in its literary character, 
will be unsuccessful. In every department, the highest tal- 
ent in the country will be enlisted, and no effort spared to 
maintain its present reputation as the leading literary peri- 
odical of America, ° 
TERMS . 


Great inducements to Postmasters and Clubs, unequal- 
led by those of any other Establishment. 


For three dollars, in advance, (par money in the States 
from which it is remitted,) one copy of Graham for one year, 
and mezzotint portraits, on proot sheets, of Gen. Taylor. Gen. 
Butler, Gen. Scott, Gen. Worth, and Capt. Walker. These 
pictures, properly framed, will make a valuable set of parlor 
or library pictures. They are engraved from undoubted ori- 
ginals, by the best artists, aud are of themselves worthy the 
price of @ year’s subscription to Graham’s Magazine. Or, at 
the option of the subscriber remitting three dollars, we will 
send any three of Miss Pickering’s or Mrs. Gréy’s popular 
works, or a magnificent print, from the burin of a celebrated 
English artist. 

For five dollars, two copies yearly, and a set of the portraits 
above named, to each subscriber. 

For ten dollars, five copies yearly, and a copy of the Maga- 
zine to the postmaster or other person forming the club. 

For twenty dollars, eleven copies, and a set of the portraits 
to each subscriber, and a copy vf the Magazine to the person 
forming the club. Dee. 28. 


DE WOLF & FARWELL, 


TTORNEYS and Counsellors at Law. Office, Clark 
street, opposite the Court House, Chicago, Illinois. 
CALVIN DE WOLF. 
Jan. 4—ly. WILLIAM W. FARWELL. 


ATLANTIC HOUSE. 
pea PEARSON, Cabot street, Beverly, Massachv 
setts. May 4. 











LEVI COFFIN, 
OMMISSION MERCHANT, and Dealer in Free Labor 
Dry Goods and Groceries, northwest corner of N inth 
and Walnut streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. Aug. 24.—3m 








LAW OFFICE, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Sytem & NORTH, Attorneys and Counsellors at 
Lyw, Syracuse, New York. 
tandand Buildings. ISRAEL S. SPENCER. 
Jan. 3.—tf JOHN W. NORTH 


GLENHAVEN WATER CURE, 

HIS new and commodious establishment for the treat- 
ment, by Water, of Disease, is open to receive Patients. 
It is situated at the head of Skaneateles Lake, ten miles 
north of Homer, and two and a half miles from the village of 
Scott, in the State of New York The house is large, com- 
modious, and newly built. The springs are four in number, 
three of which rise on the mountain, on the west side of the 
Lake, six hundred feet above its level. They are pure, soft, 
very gold, and abundant. e scenery is very romantic, and 
the situation, for the invalid, delightfully inviting. Dr. S. 
O. Gleason and lady have charge of the medical department, 
and will give their attention rey to those seeking 
health at the “Cure.” James C. Jackson and wife take 
charge of the business and home department ; and all letters 
having reft to busi , or to admission, should be ad- 
dressed to Mr. Jackson, and the postage paid, when they will 
receive due attention. A general supervision of the means 
of comfort and the welfare of the patiemts is in the hands of 
a young lady who has been greatly bevefited under the hy- 
dropathic treatment. We can accommodate nicely, for the 
winter, some fifteen or twenty patients. Oursitting room 
and dining hall are spacious, and front the Lake. ‘Those 
wishing to try the Water treatment had better apply with- 
out delay, as in most cases winter treatment is equally suc- 
cessfnl with summer treatment, and in many cases greatly 
superior as a means of cure; and an early ay plication will 
secure the best opportunities for logation as regards rooms. 
TrxMs.—Five dollars per week, payable weekly. Patiente 
wishing fire other than in the sitting room, can have one in 
their rooms, but will be charged each one dollar per week 
extra. Those wishing to scctipy rooms singly, and have fire 
in them, will pay ten dollars per week, payable weekly. 
Washing and ironing in the institution, fifty cents per dozen 
pieces. Each patient must have one linen sheet a yard and 
a half square, two yen —, oa cotton comforta- 
bles, four towels, and old linen for ages. 
a3 ; JACKSON, GLEASON, & Co. * 

Glenhaven, December 1, 1847. April 6. 


AGENCY FOR PATENTS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Y Ayr, - C. ROBBINS, Mechanical Engineer and Solicitor 
for Patents, will prepare the necessary Drawings and 
Papers for Applicants for Patents, and transact all other 
business in the line of his profession at the Patent Office. 
He can be consulted on all nee relating to the Patent 
Laws and decisions in the United States or Europe. He will 
procure rehearings on rejected applications for Patents, dis- 
cover aud point out the novel features—if there be any— 
prepare new papers and obtain Patents in all cases where 
there is any noveltyinvolved. Persons at a distance, desi- 
rous of having examinations made at the Patent Office, prior 
to making application for a Patent, may forward (post paid, 
enclosing a fee of five dollars) a clear statement of their case, 
when immediate attention will be given to it, and all the in- 
formation that conld be obtained by a visit of the applicant 
in person, relating to the novelty of their invention, and the 
requisite steps to be taken to obtain a Patent therefor— 
should it prove to be new—will be promptly forwarded to 
them by mail. 
All letters on business must be post paid, and enclose a 
suitable fee where a written opinion is required. 
Os Office on F street, opposite the Patent Office. 


He has the honor of referring, by permission, to— 
Hon. H.L. Ellsworth, late Commissioner of Patents; 














the past year, who has suffered with this complaint, ana hs 
been given over by physicians to die, has been reatored be 
the use of but one bottle of Dr. Hart’s Vegetable Extract. 


_From the Cincinnati Commere al. 


REMARKABLE CURE. 
The following certificate was given to Messrs. Thomas & 
Miles, Dr. Hart’s agents for the sale of his Vegetable § 
tract, for the cure of epileptic fits or falling sickness W, 
are induced to give it a place in our editorial columns. fr " 
the fact that it is the only known medicine that wil} o.." 
epilepsy, at the same time believing it to be one of the sag 
est discoveries in medical seience. Physicians and mi, > 
science of all ages have been trying to discover a re — 
this disease, but all has been in vain until the pr 
covery of Dr. Hart; and we would now say to thos 
with fits, despair no longer, for there is hope. 


ct 


medy for 
‘esent dig 
€ afilicteg 


Cincinnati, August 26, 1848 
GENTLEMEN : It is almost impossible for language to ex 
press with what. heartfelt satisfaction I address thes. s.. 
lines to you, for the purpose of informing you of the ben.» 
cial results that have been effected by the use of Dr Hi soa 
Vegetable Extract. Pee 
y son, aged twelve years, has been seve 
epileptic fits, and with such severity tha 
he could not be cured. 


rely afflicted with 
t the opinion was, 

In one of his paroxysms, 
ed in Dr. Mulford, a very e 
He informed me that my 


he fell and broke his arm. | call. 
minent physician, who re-set it 
\y Son's nervous system w ery 
much deranged, and that it would be impossible to odie 
hace Lard ee fits were almost incurable, and em 

i i j 7 > AJ E 
oray. physicians in his case wonld be only throwing money 

ealled upon Dr. Pultee ; he informed me th i 

] at the disea: 

had assumed a chronic form, and it would take a long time 
to,cure him, if he could be cured at all. 

e became worse and worse, and I began to think there 
was no cure for him, antil I saw the advertisement of |)r. 
Hart 8 Vegetable Extract in one cf our city papers, with cer- 
amen pomene who had been afflicted for ten, fifteen 
iwenty, thirty, and even furty years and restored alth 
by the use of the Extract. ee sheen 





I called at your store, and, after conversi 
Thomas, I came to the conelusion to Pewter, © Saag 
package. It did littleorno good I th: ught I woud try an. 
other, from the use of which I perceived some little benefit 
I then came to the conslusion to purchase a ten dollar box 
I found that it was of so much service to him I was induce dj 
to orang ga = ‘ And lam truly thankful that | did 
80, as by use of the ten packages he has be 0 
erfect health, packag been restored ty 
Should any person feei desirous of seeing bim, and ascer. 
taining farther particulars, | should be pleased to gratify 
them  ! their calling on me at my residence, southwest cor. 
ner of Fourth and Park streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
ISAAC N. PERKINS 
Messrs. THOMAS & Mives, 169 Main street, Cincin- . 
nati, Ohio, agents for Dr. Hart’s Vegetable Extract, 
for the sure of epi’ eptic fits. 


A VOICE FROM KENTUCKY. 

The following letter was sent to Dr. Hart, from a father 
whose daughter, aged seven years, had from two to sixteen 
epileptic its per day. The original letter can be seen by 
calling on Thomas & Miles, Cincinnati, Ohio. : 


Extract from Mr. Bettis’s Letter. 
Bracken County, Ky., November 2, 184 
Dear Sin: My daughter was seven years of age on t) 
26th of last October. “in August last she was A to “ 
tacked with spasms and convulsions, and from the first’ part 
of Angust until she commenced taking the Vegetable kx 
tract, four weeks, she never missed having fromtwoto _ 
SIXTEEN EPILEPTIC FITS 
per day. I employed three eminent physicians without her 
deriving any benefit whatever. Hearing of the cures per- 
formed by the use of the Vegetable Extract, I called tpon 
Messrs. Seaton & Sharp, your agents for Maysville, and 


purchased 

ONE PACKAGE, 
described to them the situation of my child, who for seven 
weeks of time had lost her power of speech, but her reas 0 
was atill good. I can say, sir, with indescribable joy, that 


one package 
CURED MY CHILD. 
She has not had a fit since the second day she commenced 
taking’ the medicine. Several of my neighbors, who were 
witness to the almost miraculous efficacy of your mediein: 
are willing to testify to the above. 
I remain yours, respectfully 


ARCHIBALD BETTI: 
To Dr. S. Hart, New York. - 


Extract of a Letter received from Messrs. Seaton § Sharp, 

Maysvit.Le, November 22. 131 
. GENTLEMEN: Your favor of the 18th is received, enclos- 
ing a letter from Mr. Bettis to Dr. Hart. The statement in 
regard io the purchase, &c., is substantially correct, and we 





have no doubt but that the effect of the medicine on his 
child was as described by him. 
Yours, respectfully, 
SEATON & SHARP 
Messrs. Tuomas & Mius, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A PHYSICIAN’S TESTIMONY. 

In reference to the almost miraculous efficacy of this yal- 
uable medicine, we would refer the afilicted to the following 
testimony of Dr. J. Dart, one among the many eminent Pb, 
sicians of Cincinnati: 

CincInNAT1, November 24, 184 

GENTLEMEN: In justice to Dr. Hart, I feel it my duty 
to send jou the following, with permission to make uve of it 
as you may deem advisable. 

My child was severely afflicted with epileptic fits for nesr- 
ly eight months. At times, he would have from twelve to 
fifteen fits in twenty-four hours. 

Almost every kind of medicines generally used by pbysi- 
cians, for this most distressing complaint, was tried without 
any beneficial results. 

In May last, | came to the conclusion to try Dr. Hart's 
Vegetable Extract. I called at your store, and purchased 





Hon. Julins Rockwell, Massachusetts; 

Hon. Willis Hall, New York; 

Hon. Robert Smith, Illinois ; 

Hon. J. A. Rockwell, Connecticut : 
And to the following testimonial from the Hon, Commission- 
er of Patents: - 

Wasniwaton, November 98, 1848. 

Te «ll sasahem_it may concern > 

During the time | have filled the office of Commissioner of 
Patents, and for some time previous, Zenas C. Robbins, Esq., 
has followed the business of Patent Solicitor in this city, and 
has been in the daily prosecution of business in the line of 
his profession at the Patent Office. 
I am well acquainted with Mr. Robbins personally, and be- 
lieve him to be a man of integrity and ability, to whom per- 
sons at a distance may safely intrust their business. IT am 
pleased to have the opportunity to say that he is faithful to 
the interests of his clients, and has been, thus far, very suc- 
cessful in the practice of his profession. 
Jan. Il. EDMUND BURKE. 


MASSACHUSETTS QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. V.— Decemser, 1848. 


ONTENTS.—The Political Destination of America. Le- 
gality of American Slavery. The Law of Evidence. The 
Works of Walter Savage Landor. A New Theory of the Ef- 
fect of the Tides. Postal Reform. The Free Soil Movement 
Short Reviews and Notices. 
Edited by Theodore Parker. Devoted to the Great Ques- 
tions of the Day, in Politics, Religion, Humanity, &c. 
Terms, $3 per year, in advance. 
New subscribers, remitting $4.50, will be supplied with 
the work from the beginning to the close of the 2d volume. 
Liberal commissions allowed to agents, for new subscribers. 
COOLIDGE & WILEY, Publishers, 
No. 12 Water street, Boston. 





Jan. 4.—Imi 





PATENTS. 
ATENT AGENCY.—All matters connected with the 
Patent Office, Drawings, Specifications, &c., accurately 
and promptly prepared and attended to. 
Aug. 26. S. A. PEUGH, Washington, D. C. 
LARD FOR OIL. 
1, WANTED.—Cash paid for corn, mast, and slop-fed 


Lard.‘ Apply to 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oii Manufacturer, 











Jan. 20. 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, O. 
TEMPERANCE, 
po ype TEMPERANCE HOTEL, Third street, north 
Pennsylvani , and near the Railroad Depot, 
Washi City. Prices to suit the times. April 29.—tf 





COMMISSION STORE. 


\ N M. GUNNISON, General Commission Merchant, 10 
Bowly’s Wharf, Baltimore, Md. Dec. 23.—ly 


BOSTON PIANO FORTE MANUFACTORY, 
_ subscribers having removed from No. 402 and 406, 
(where they have been located fer about twenty years 
Bet» to their new manufactory. No. 400, Washington street, 
ston, will continue to manufacture Piano Fortes of every 
description. They have the exclusive right for manafactur- 
ing Coleman’s patent Aolian Attachment in Massachusetts, 
with the right to vend in all parts of the country. : 
Every instrument purchased as above is warranted to give 
entire satisfaction, or the purchase money will be refunded 
pf orders by mail executed at =e — as’ if the pur- 
chaser were pres warranted as above 
a T. GILBERT & CO. 
Firm—T. Gilbert and Wm. H. Jameson. Aug.24.—10m 


JUDGE JAY’S LETTER TO BISHOP IVES. 
LETTER to the Right Kev. L. Silliman Ives, Bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the State of N orth 

Carolina: occasioned by his late’ Address to the Convention 
of his Diocese. By WituiaM Jay. Third edition. 

The numerous readers of this most excellent and interest- 
ing letter, published in the National Era in 1847, will be 
pleased to know that it has been handsomely stereotyped, 
under the direction of the Executive Committee of the Amer- 
ican and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, and is now for sale 
at $2.40 per hundred, or three centg single. 

Orders, accompanied by the cash, and directing by what 














conveyance they may ve forwarded, will be promptly execut- 
ed by d WELLIAM HARNED, 
April 13. 61 John Street, New York. 
REMOVAL. 


| gee Depository, Reading Room, and Office of the Ameri- 
can and Foreign Anti-Slavery Sociely have been re- 
moved from 22 Spruce street to No. 61 John street, near Wil- 
liam street, New York. ‘ 
Having secured this central and eligible location, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee entertain a hope that every friend of the 
-cause, visiting New York, will make it a point to call and 
obtain a supply of the Society’s publications, and other works 
on the subject of slavery, of which it is intended that a full 
supply shall be kept yon hand. Orders from the 
country, enclosing the cash, and directing by what mode of 
conveyance the parcels shall be sent, will receive prompt at- 


tention. 

Files of all the Anti-Slavery papers published in the Unit- 
ed States are carefully preserved, are accessible to all 
number of Religious and 
ne 


The office of the American Missionary Association has 
also been removed to the same building. Communications 
and packages for either Society shonld be directed as above 

. WILLIAM HARNED, 
May 4. Publishing and Office Agent. 
OXF Anti-Slavery papers will please copy. 


OFFICE FOR PATENTS. 
P.® WATSON, Attorney and Solicitor of Patents, Wash- 
« ington, D. C., and Drawings, 
and solicite Letters t for new inventions, in this coun- 
try and Europe, and transacts with promptness, and for * 
moderate fee, all business belonging to his profession. 
A comprehensive experience as a pr Mechanic a 
bles him readily to understand the nature of an invention 
from a rough drawing’ and description, which being seat to 
him by letter, the Inventor may be informed nay | bem : 
vention be patentable, and how to proceed to obts = ” 
Fag the expense and trouble of coming in pe 
‘Washi 


near t all 
A the Patent Office, where he can a' 
times have access to Models, Drawings, pp ne and other 
sources of i on that do not exist elsew ares ae 
him to furnish more full and reliable information, to Ww up 
“gpecifications that will more completely secure Mhe Hette of 
Se transact business, y great- 
dispatch than could possisty be done, were 
he Jess 


Models can be sent with entiresafety through the Ex 
is 


competency and integrity, he 
pemeT oferta those for whom he hes transacted 












"48 | fore the first day of each tem. 


re- 


one package. I have the Measure to inform you that th: 


ONE PACKAGE CURED HIM, 

after all other medicines had failed. 

My principal object in sending this communication is that 

those who are themselves or who have children thus afflivied 

may be induced to give it a trial,as I feel assured it will 

cure many cases of epilepsy, if taken and persevered in ac 

cording to directions. 

Should apy person feel desirous of ascertaining further 

particulars in reference to my child’s case, I should be pleas: 

ed to have them call upon or address me, post paid, at my 

residence. i remain yours, truly, , 
J. DART, M. D., 

Third street, between Stone and Wood. N.S 

‘Lo Messrs. Tuomas & Mixes, 169 Main street, Cin 

cinnati, agents for the sale of Dr. S. Mart’s Vegeta- 

ble Extract, for the cure of epilepsy. , 


oF Prepared by 8S. HART, M 
Price: One package - - - 

Four packages - - - 

Eight packages - - : - . 

&xy It is carefully packed up inboxes for transportation, 

and sent to any part of the United States, Mexico, and West 


Tudies. 
THOMAS & MILES, 


No. 169 Main street, Cincinnati, Ohio, General Agents for the 
United States, to whom all communications must be ad- 
dressed, post paid. 


A. B. & D. Sands, 100 Fulton street, New York. 

Abel Tompkins, 38 Cornhill, Boston. 

Seth S. Hance, 108 Baltimore street, Baltimore. 

L. Wilcox, jun., Diamond and Market streets, Pittsburg. 
Gad Chap, Eighth and Market streets, Louisville 

E. & H. Gaylord, Cleveland. Fay & Kifibourne, Columbus 
Henry Blaksly & Co., St. Louis. 

S. Wright & Co., New Orleans. 

David Bugbee, Bangor. J. H. Reed & Co., Chicago. 
David Craighead, Indianapolis. E. L. Hollidge, Bufialo 
Charles Stott, Washington, D.C. 

H. D. Wade & Co., Rochester. 

And for sale by most of the principal Druggists and Mer 
chants throughout the United States, Canada, and the West 
Indies. Nov. |6—eowly 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS, 
ry\Y PE FOUN DRY.—The subscribers have taken the Type 
Foandry, No. 59 Gold street, and will continue the busi: 
ness heretofore conducted by Robert Taylor. They wiil at- 
tend to all orders they may receive with punctuality and des- 
patch. All the Type manufactured by them will be hand 
cast, and they will furnish all kinds of Printers’ Matepials of 
the best quality. 

Mr. J. A. T. Overend is still employed in superintending 
the manufacturing department. 
WHITING & TAYLOR, 
Successors to Robert Taylor, corner of Gold 
Charles Whiting. t and Ann streets, New York. 
Theodore Taylor. Jan. 20.—tf 


GLASCOE, HENRY, & WEBB, 
OTTON and Tobacco Factors; Dealers in Blooms, lig 
lron, Pig Lead, Bagging and Rope, &c. ; Commission 
Forwarding—Columbia street, next to Broadway Hotel, Vin- 
cinnati, Ohio. J. 8S. GLASCOE. 
C. B. HENRY. 
E. WEBB. 


NO FELLOWSHIP WITH SLAVEHOLDERS. 

. SCRIPTURAL ARGUMENT in favor of withdrawing 
fellowship from Churches and Ecclesiastical Bodics te! 
erating Slavehelding among them, by Rey. Silas Mckee, 
of Bradford, Vermont, is the title of a tract of 40 pages, just 
published by the Américan and Foreign Anti-Slavery Sv!’ 
Fe fp for sale at their Depository in New York. Price 


. D., New York 
- - $3.0 
10.4 

- 20.0 











June 3.—ly 





$2.60 a hundred; single copy, 3 cents. 
WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 
April 20. 61 John street, New York. 





LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, 0. 
LS pore B. JARVIS, Jun., Aitorney and Counsellor 
at Law, Columbus; Obio. Office up stairs in Here 
court’s Building, between American Hotel and Neil Hous. 
connected with the profession, of all kinds,n1"* 

tually attended to. Jan. 2 





LARD OIL. 

MPROVED LARD OIL.—Lard Oil of the finest quality, 
équal to sperm for combustjon, also for machinery and 
woollens, being manufactured without acids, can always : 
purchased and shipped in strong barrels, prepared expre** y 
to prevent leakage. Orders received and executed for (? 

e, Atlantic, and Southern cities, also for the West Indie? 
and Canadas. Apply to 

THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oi! Manufacturer, 

Jan. 20. 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati,“ 


JUST PUBLISHED, - 
NEW Anti-Slavery Work, entitled The Black Col ° 
the District of Columbia, in force September Ist, I> 
by Worthington G. Snethen, Counsellor at Law, Washing” 
City. Published by the American and Foreign Anti-Slase? 
Society, and for sale at Ko. 61 John street, New York > 
WILLIAM HARNED, Publishing Agent. Price, 25 - 
per copy, and 25 per cent. discount to booksellers—invar'™™ j 
cash. ‘ a 
O¢F~ The author of the present work has nearly comple 
for publication, the Black Code of each of the States iv the 
Union. That of Maryland will next make its appearan¢t 
New York, Oct. 19, 1848. 





DRS, MUSSEY, F. a 
EDICAL Practitioners and Surgeons, north side of “ 

M street, two doors east of Vine street, Cincinnati, Ubi 

ISSEY, M.? 





R. D. Mt 
Jan. 4. 
LAW OFFICE, CHICAGO. 
ALVIN DE WOLF, Attorney and Counsellor, 
Buildings, Ulark street, Chicago, Illinois. 
attention 


erms ‘Cook County, Illinois. = 
County eile Mosier in February, May, 804 Oe 
Cie d Monday in June and November. 


Circuit court—secon Hand twenty days» 
O<F~ Demands for suit should be on Nun bwonty 0.8 








Telegrat 
Particulat 


> 


FARM FOR SALE. * 
from, and commandiné 














; half a mile ing 

ge coat 1S owot, the flonrishing town of Salem, woe 

exosl nty, Ohio; cou eighty acres, well impr it 
Diana con : brick house, two frame pan onehan if * 
It has » large eves, au inexbanstible supply of the Pes", 

water in wella and a well of soft water © 4y 
soft i ouse and yard we with trees, A be 
kitchen. LL, 
and bead! feat. JONAS D. CATT opi 





